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THE CHILD AND THE STATE. 


“THE Homeless Boy” is the title of a wood-cut circulated by 
the Children’s Aid Society. It is a sad picture. The little 
waif sits on a stone step, with his head bent over and resting 
on his hands, stretched across bare knees, his flowing hair cover- 
ing/his face, and his tattered clothes and bare feet betokening 
utter wretchedness. Turning the leaf, we are informed 
that twenty dollars will enable the society to give the boy a 
home. 

Can this picture be real and the statement true? The pict- 
ure is too real, and that the statement is made in good faith 
and for reasons sufficient, we have the guaranty of the society’s 
good name and the known fidelity of its excellent secretary, Mr. 
Brace. 

How many of such homeless children are there in the city of 
New York? Weare told that there are at least twelve thou- 
sand under twelve years of age; seven thousand of them having 
no shelter, not knowing at morning where they can sleep at 
night, and the rest having only shelters revolting to behold. 
Less than $250,000 then would give them all decent and com- 
fortable homes. Every night that these twelve thousand chil- 
dren are wandering in the streets or lurking about rum-shops 
and dance-houses, or huddled in dens that are as foul in air 


as they are foul in occupants, that sum many times over is 
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spent in superfluous luxury. Rich parlors and wide halls are 
filled nightly with pleasure seekers, where the air is sweetened 
with the perfume of flowers, music wafted with the perfume, and 
the light is like “a new morn risen on mid noon.” The voice 
of mirth in the ball-room drowns the wail of the children beyond, 
and when the night pales into morning, the dancers go home 
rejoicing and the children go about the streets. Surely there 
must be something wrong with our civilization, our Christian 
civilization, so long as these strange contrasts are permitted to 
last. 

It is not for the lack of sympathy or Christian charity. New 
York is charitable and generous beyond most cities, and I think 
I might have said beyond any city of Christendom, which is as 
much as to say beyond any city of the earth. Private charity is 
great and association for public charity is greater. On every 
hand are asylums, retreats, dispensaries; more than a hundred 
institutions organized for the relief of poverty and suffering ; 
associations for mutual help established in all trades and nearly 
all professions; and over four hundred churchesg have their 
societies and committees in aid of needy members# How, then, 
is it that we behold this dreadful apparition of helpless and 
innocent suffering, these homeless children, who, by no fault of 
their own, are in want of food, clothing and shelter, and are 
lurking in corners or scattered in the streets. It is because there 
is not a wider knowledge of the extent of the evil and a closer 
study of the means to counteract it. 

Let us enter into some details. 

In one of the tenement houses of the city, and their number 
is legion, there is a room, nineteen feet long, fifteen feet broad 
and eleven high, where live a man and his wife and eight chil- 
dren. They sleep, dress, wash, cook and eat in this one room. 
These ten persons have altogether thirty-one hundred and thirty- 
five cubic feet of air, while the law requires at least six thou- 
sand feet—nearly twice as much as they get. From tenement 
houses like this there flows out daily a stream of children, ragged 
and dirty, to pick up rags, cigar stumps, and other refuse of the 
streets, or to pilfer or beg, as best they can. This is not the 
place to describe the horrors of the tenement house, nor to dis- 
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cuss the duty or failure of duty on the part of the state in re- 
spect of its construction and occupation. I ask attention only to 
the condition of the children, and for illustration take the case of 
a boy, five years old, who is found, in a chill November day, 
barefooted, scantily clothed, searching among the rag heaps in 
the street. He is a well-formed child, his face is fair, and as he 
turns his bright eyes upon you when you ask him where he 
lives, you see that he has quick intelligence. Altogether he is 
such a child as a father should look upon with pride and a true 
mother would press to her bosom. Yetthe parents are miserably 
poor, the father half the time out of work, and the mother wan 
with the care of her family. Thisisnotall. Father and mother 
both drink to excess, and each is intoxicated as often at least as 
Saturday night comes round. f 

Has the state any duties toward this little boy, and if so 
what are they? 

All will agree that it has some duty, at least that of protec- 
tion from personal violence. May it go further, and rescue the 
child from its loathsome occupation, its contaminating surround- 
ings and its faithless parents? I think that it may, and having 
the right, that it is charged with the duty of rescuing the child. 
This is a large subject, larger indeed than can be fully treated in 
this paper, but some of the reasons for my opinion shall be 
stated. At the outset, let me say that Iam not a believer in 
the paternal theory of government. The great ends for which 
men are associated in political communities are mutual protec- 
tion, and the construction of those public works, of which roads 
and bridges are examples, for which individuals are not compe- 
tent. The state should interfere as little as possible with the 
economy of the family and the liberty of the individual to pur- 
sue his own happiness in his own way. And asa general rule 
parents are the best guardians of their children. The family is 
the primeval institution of the race. The love of the parent is 
the strongest of motives for the care of the child. But when par- 
ental love fails, and the offspring is either abandoned or edu- 
cated in vice, the state may rightfully intervene. Its right is 


derived from its duty to protect itself and to protect all its 
people, 
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I am not deducing the right of interference from an impulse 
of the heart, though that be the foundation on which our hospi- 
tals and almshouses are built, but I place it upon the inherent 
and all-pervading right of protection and self-defense. Charity is 
an individual privilege; the impulse is an individual gift from 
Heaven. The state is not founded for charity, but for protec- 
tion. The dictate of humanity is without doubt to take a child 
from an unfaithful parent and give it the training most likely to 
lead to an honest and industrious life. This is to transfer the 
child from an unclean home to one that is clean, from indecency 
to decency, from foul air to pure, from unhealthy food to that 
which is healthy, from evil ways to good. Who can doubt that 
the greatest good which can be done to a child neglected by its 
parent or taught beggary or crime, is to take it from the wicked 
parent, and give it into the care of one who will teach it not only 
the rudiments of learning but honest labor. In what other way 
can we better follow the example of the Divine Master than by 
caring for these little ones, who are unable to take care of them- 
selves ? 

Protection, however, is the foundation of the right I am assert- 
ing. We mustof course have a care that interference for protec- 
tion be not carried beyond its rightful limits. If any general rule 
could be laid down for marking these limits it would perhaps be 
this, that the state should not invade one man’s rights in order 
to protect another’s. What the individual can do for himself 
the state should not undertake. But in the case supposed, the 
faithless parent has forfeited his right to his child, and the only 
point to be considered is the relation of the child to the state. 
This relation involves considerations of economy and of safety, 
each of which may be considered by itself. 

The question of economy has political and social aspects. 
The prevention of crime and the punishment of the criminal 
impose upon the state some of its heaviest burdens. The cost 
of the police, of the courts and the prisons, makes one of the 
longest items in the roll of public expenditure. In the year 
ending September 30, 1885, the maintenance of the three State 
prisons cost about $400,000. Besides these prisons there are 
penitentiaries at New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Syracuse, 
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Rochester and Buffalo, and there is a county prison in each 
county. What all these cost there are no readily accessible 
statistics to tell. The yearly cost of the police in the city of 
New York is about $3,700,000, and that of the criminal courts 
$300,000. The cost, defrayed from the city treasury, of prisons, 
reformatories, asylums, and other charitable institutions is over 
$3,000,000. The expense of prisons alone is with difficulty sepa- 
rated from the rest. These are approximate figures. It is hard 
to find out how much the people of this State, in all their mu- 
nicipalities and political divisions, pay for police, courts and 
prisons. We know that the amount is appalling. Much of this, 
how much cannot be told, might be saved by fulfilling the script- 
ural injunction: “Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

The question of safety is more vital still. Every one of these 
boys may be a voter ten or twenty years hence. His vote will 
then be as potent as yours or mine. In countries where the 
sovereign is a prince it has ever been thought prudent to bestow 
special care upon the training of an heir to the throne. Here 
the people are sovereign, and the little boy, now wandering 
about the streets, neglected or led astray, is in one sense joint 
heir toa throne. Every dictate of prudence points to his being 
fitted to fulfill the duties of his station. Who can say that if 
duly cared for he may not grow to the stature of a leader of the 
people ranking with the foremost men of his time, a benefactor 
of the race, a teacher of great truths, a helper of the helpless, a 
brave soldier in the “sacramental host of God's elect.” If, on the 
other hand, he is left to himself in the swift current of want and 
vice, floating in the scum of sewers and the company of thieves, 
he will prove a scourge to the state, and may bring up in a 
prison, or perchance on the scaffold. 

For this reason, and the one preceding, it should seem to be 
the duty of the community to look after children whose parents 
abandon them or lead them into evil ways, or are incapable of 
taking care of them. 

We have already in many instances acted upon a like theory. 
The compulsory education acts, the corporations formed to pre 
vent cruelty to children, and the unincorporated societies organ- 
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ized for their relief, are so many agencies established upon this 
principle. Take, for example, the eighth section of the element- 
ary education act of 1874, as amended in 1876: which provides 
that the board of education in each city and incorporated vil- 
lage, and the trustees of the school districts and union school in 
each town, by the vote of a majority at a meeting called for the 
purpose, shall make all needful regulations concerning habitual 
truants and children between the ages of eight and fourteen, who 
may be found wandering about the streets or public places dur- 
ing school hours, having no lawful occupation or business, and 
growing up in ignorance; the regulations to be such as in the 
judgment of the board will be conducive to the welfare of the 
children, and to the good order of the city or town, and to be 
approved by a judge of the Supreme Court. Suitable places are 
to be provided for the discipline, instruction and confinement, 
when necessary, of the children, and the aid of the police of 
cities, or incorporated villages, and constables of towns, may be 
required to enforce the regulations. 

The Penal Code makes it a crime to desert a child “with 
intent wholly to abandon it” (Sec. 287), or to omit without 
lawful excuse to perform a duty imposed by law to “ fur- 
nish food, clothing, shelter or medical attendance” (Sec. 288), or 
willfully to permit a child’s “life to be endangered, or its health 
to be injured, or its morals to become depraved ” (Sec. 289), or 
“the child to be placed in such a situation or to engage in such 
an occupation” as that any of these things may happen. An- 
other section (291) provides that a child under sixtcen who is 
found “gathering or picking rags, cigar stumps, bones or refuse 
from markets,” or without a home, or improperly exposed or 
neglected, or in a state of want or suffering or destitute of means 
of support, being an orphan or being in certain immoral com- 
pany, “must be arrested and brought before a proper court 
or magistrate as a vagrant, disorderly or destitute child.” The 
Code of Criminal Procedure (Sec. 887) declares, as vagrant, 
any child between five and fourteen, “having sufficient bodily 
health and mental capacity to attend the public schools, found 
wandering in the streets or lanes of any city or incorporated vil- 
lage, a truant without any lawful occupation ;” and it provides 
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in the next section (888), that when a complaint is made against 
any such vagrant, the magistrate must cause the child and its 
parent to be brought before him, and may order the parent to 
take care of the child, and if he does not, “the magistrate shall, 
by warrant, commit the child to such place as shall be provided 
for his reception.” If no such place has been provided, the 
child must be committed to the almshouse of the county, and a 
child so committed may be bound out as an apprentice. A 
child found begging (Sec. 893) must be committed to the poor- 
house, and there kept at useful labor until duly discharged or 
bound out. 

These are very sweeping provisions, but they are said to fail 
of the effect intended, by reason of defects in the machinery for 
working them. Indeed, the theory upon which they are framed 
is in some respects erroneous. A child under twelve should 
never be treated as a criminal except after conviction for crime, 
in the few cases in which a child between seven and twelve may 
be convicted. To treat him as a criminal leaves a stigma, 
which after years do not efface. A friend who visited lately 
one of the reformatory schools in Boston described an inspec- 
tion of the inmates, noting in particular the bearing of a little 
boy, three years old, who went through the exercises with the 
greatest spirit, intelligence and glee. Should this little child be 
classed with criminals, brought into contact with them, or be ex- 
posed ever to be told that he had been so classed? Our laws 
now use in regard to such a child the expressions “ arrest,” “ pre- 
fer complaint,” “ bring before a magistrate for hearing,” and the 
like. When the word “arrest” is used in respect of legal pro- 
cess it is darkened with the shadow of criminality. Why not 
say “take,” or better still “rescue.” A child under seven years 
of age is, and one between seven and twelve is presumed to be, 
incapable of committing crime. A policeman finding such a 
child homeless should be required to bring him before an officer 
specially charged with the duty of examining such cases, not a 
police justice. The state would thus appear to take the child 
under its protection as one of its wards or children. Such should 
be the treatment of every child under twelve years of age, what- 
ever might be the circumstances; and the same officer should 
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be the one to decide in the first instance whether a child between 
seven and twelve should be sent to a criminal magistrate. 

When a child not charged with crime is brought before such 
an officer and is shown to be abused or abandoned, what should 
be done with him and with the parent? The latter should 
be required to support the child, so far as the law can make 
him responsible. The like is required of persons classed as dis- 
orderly by Section 901 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, and 
under the education acts is also required of parents who fail to send 
their children to school. How to reach the parent is a question 
for the criminal law, with which we are not dealing at present. 
But for the child, what should be done with him? Most cer- 
tainly he should be placed in a healthy and sufficient home and 
taught the rudiments of knowledge and honest ways. Here the 
state should seek the aid of private charity, acting through 
incorporated institutions, because the state can in this way 
best control the institutions, and look after the treatment and 
welfare of the children. These agencies are sufficient for the 
present and may be sufficient always. Show the people the 
way in which they can best help the outcast, and their benevo- 
lence will supply the motive. 

If these views are sound, they lead logically to the following 
conclusions : 

I. That there should be a public guardian of homeless chil- 
dren under twelve years of age, whose duty it should be to 
find out the condition and treatment of those brought before 
him, and when he sees that they require it, to place them in some 
institution incorporated for the care of such children, to be 
kept there or sent by them to homes here or in other States. 
In the category of homeless children may be included not only 
orphans without homes, but all children under twelve years of 
age, who are abandoned by their parents or so neglected or 
abused as to require that they should be taken in charge. 

IL That every police officer should be required and every 
citizen should be permitted to bring a homeless child before this 
guardian. 

III. That a child under seven years of age should never 
under any circumstances be treated as a criminal, and a child be- 
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tween seven and twelve should not be so treated until he has 
been examined by the guardian and by him sent to the criminal 
magistrate. No child under twelve should ever be left in the 
society of criminals under any circumstances whatever. 

This paper has already reached the limit intended. It has not 
gone into particulars: on the contrary, it has been carefully 
confined to certain general propositions. Their development 
and execution are matters of detail. The aim of the article is 
attained, if it has helped to impress upon the reader this lesson, 
partly social and partly political: Take care of the children and 
the men and women will take care of themselves. 


Davip DupLEY FIELD. 











AN EMPLOYER'S VIEW OF THE LABOR QUESTION, 


THe struggle in which labor has been engaged during the 
past three hundred years, first against authority and then against 
capital, has been a triumphal march. Victory after victory has 
been achieved, Even so late as in Shakespere’s time remains of 
villeinage or serfdom still existed in England. Before that not 
only the labor but the person of the laborer belonged to the chief. 
The workers were either slaves or serfs; men and women were 
sold with the estate upon which they worked, and became the 
property of the new lord, just as did the timber which grew on 
the land purchased. In these days we hear nothing of strikes 
or of trades-unions, or differences of opinion between employer 
and employed. The fact is, labor had then no right which the 
chief, or employer, was bound to respect. Even as late as the 
beginning of this century the position of the laborer in some 
departments was such as can scarcely be credited. What do 
our laboring friends think of this, that down to 1779 the 
miners of Britain were in a state of serfdom. They “were 
compelled by law to remain in the pits as long as the owner 
chose to keep them at work there, and were actually sold as part 
of the capital invested in the works. If they accepted an en- 
gagerent elsewhere, their master could always have them fetched 
back and flogged as thieves for having attempted to rob him of 
their labor. This law was modified in 1779, but was not re- 
pealed till after the Acts passed in 1797 and 1799.” (“The 
Trades-unions of England,” p.119.) This was only ninety-seven 
years ago. Men are still living who were living then. Again, 
in France as late as 1806, every workman had to procure a 
license; and in Russia, down to our own days, agricultural 
laborers were sold with the soil they tilled. 

Consider the change, nay, the revolution! Now the poorest 
laborer in America or in England, or indeed throughout the civ- 
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ilized world, who can handle a pick or a shovel, stands upon 
equal terms with the purchaser of his labor. ; He sells or with- 
holds it as may seem best to him. He negotiates, and thus 
rises to the dignity of an independent contractor. When he has 
performed the work he bargained to do, he owes his employer’ 
nothing, and is not under any obligation to him. Not only has 
the laborer conquered his political and personal freedom; he 
has achieved industrial freedom as well, as far as the law can 
give it, and he now fronts his master, proclaiming himself his 
equal under the law. 

But, notwithstanding this complete revolution, it is evident 
that labor and capital have not yet evolved their permanent 
relations to cach other. The present adjustment does not work 
without friction, and changes must be made before we can have 
industrial peace, 'T'o-day we find collisions between these forces, 
capital and labor, when there should be combination, The 
mill-hands of an industrial village in France have just risen 
against their employers, attacked the manager's home and killed 
him. The streets of another French village are barricaded 
against the expected forces of order. The shipbuilders of Sun- 
derland, in England, are at the verge of starvation, owing to a 
quarrel with their employers; and Leicester has just been the 
scene of industrial riots. In our country, labor disputes and 
strikes were never so numerous as now. East and West, North 
and South, everywhere, there is unrest, showing that an equili- 
brium has not yet been reached between employers and em- 
ployed. 

A strike or lockout is, in itself, a ridiculous affair. Whether 
a failure or a success, it gives no direct proof of its justice or 
injustice. In this it resembles war between two nations. It is 
simply a question of strength and endurance between the con- 
testants. The gage of battle or the duel is not more senseless as 
a means of establishing what is just and fair than an industrial 
strike or lockout. It would be folly to conclude that we have 
reached any permanent adjustment between capital and labor 
until strikes and lockouts are as much things of the past as the 


gage of battle or the duel have become in the most advanced 
communities, 
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Taking for granted, then, that some further modifications 
must be made between capital and labor, I propose to consider 
the various plans that have been suggested by which labor can 
advance another stage in its development in relation to capital. 
And, as a preliminary, let it be noted that it is only labor and 
capital in their greatest masses which it is necessary to consider. 
It is only in large establishments that the industrial unrest of 


which I have spoken ominously manifests itself. The farmer 
who hires a man to assist him, or the gentleman who engages a 
groom or a butler, is not affected by strikes. The innumerable 
cases in which a few men only are directly concerned, which 
comprise in the aggregate the most of labor, present upon the 
whole a tolerably satisfactory condition of affairs. This clears 
the ground of much, and leaves us to deal only with the im- 
mense mining and manufacturing concerns of recent growth, in 
which capital and labor often array themselves in alarming an- 
tagonism. 

Among the expedients suggested for their better reconcilia- 
tion, the first place must be assigned to the idea of co-operation, 
or the plan by which the workers are to become part owners in 
enterprises, and share their fortunes. There is no doubt that if 
this could be effected it would have the same beneficial effect 
upon the workman which the ownership of land has upon the 
man who has hitherto tilled the land for another. The sense of 
ownership would make of him more of a man as regards himself, 
and hence more of a citizen as regards the commonwealth. But 
we are here met by a difficulty which I confess I have not yet 
been able to overcome, and which renders me less sanguine than 
I should like to be in regard to co-operation. The difficulty is 
this, and it seems to me to be inhevent in all gigantic manufac- 
turing, mining and commercial operations. Two men or two 
combinations of men will erect blast furnaces, iron-mills, cotton- 
mills or piano manufactories adjoining each other, or engage 
in shipping or commercial business. They will start with equal 
capital and credit; and to those only superficially acquainted 
with the personnel of these concerns, success will seem as likely 
to attend the one as the other. Nevertheless one will fail after 
dragging along a lifeless existence, and pass into the hands of 
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its creditors; while the neighboring mill or business will make 
a fortune for its owners, Now, the successful manufacturer, 
dividing every month or every year a proportion of his profits 
among his workmen, either as a bonus or as dividends upon 
shares owned by them, will not only have a happy and con- 
tented body of operatives, but he will inevitably attract from 
his rival the very best workmen in every department. Tis 
rival, having no profits to divide among his workmen, and pay- 
ing them only a small assured minimum, to enable them to 
live, finds himself despoiled of foremen and of workmen neces- 
sary to carry on his business successfully. His workmen are 
discontented and, in their own opinion, defrauded of the proper 
fruits of their skill, through incapacity or inattention of their 
employers. Thus unequal business capacity in the management 
produces unequal results, It will be precisely the same if one 
of these manufactories belongs to the workmen themselves; but 
in this case, in the present stage of development of the work- 
men, the chances of failure will be enormously increased. It is 
indeed greatly to be doubted whether any body of working- 
men in the world could to-day organize and successfully carry 
on a mining or manufacturing or commercial business in com- 
petition with concerns owned by men trained to affairs, If any 
such co-operative organization succeeds, it may be taken for 
granted that it is principally owing to the exceptional business 
ability of one of the managers, and only in a very small degree 
to the efforts of the mass of workmen owners. This business 
ability is excessively rare, as is proved by the incredibly large 
proportion of those who enter upon the stormy sea of business 
only to fail. I should say that twenty co-operative concerns 
would fail to every one that would succeed. There are, of course, 
a few successful establishments, notably two in France and one 
in England, which are organized upon the co-operative plan, in 
which the workmen participate directly in the profits. But 
these were all created by the present owners, who now generously 
share the profits with their workmen, and who are making the 
success of their manufactories upon the co-operative plan the 
proud work of their lives) What these concerns will become 
when the genius for affairs is no longer with them to guide, is 
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a matter of grave doubt and, to me, of foreboding. I can, of 
course, picture in my mind a state of civilization in which the 
most talented business men shall find their most cherished work 
in carrying on immense concerns, not primarily for their own 
personal aggrandizement, but for the good of the masses of 
workers engaged therein, and their families; but this is only a 
foreshadowing of a dim and distant future. When a class of 
such men has been evolved, the problem of capital and labor 
will be permanently solved to the entire satisfaction of both. 
But as this manifestly belongs to a future generation, I cannot 
consider co-operation, or common ownership, as the next im- 
mediate step in advance which it is possible for labor to make 
in its path upward. 

The next suggestion is, that peaceful settlement of differences 
should be reached through arbitration. Here we are upon 
firmer ground. I would lay it down as a maxim that there is 
no excuse fora strike or a lockout until arbitration of differ- 
ences has been offered by one party and refused by the other. 
No doubt serious trouble attends even arbitration at present, 
from the difficulty of procuring suitable men to judge intelli- 
gently between the disputants. There is a natural disinclination 
among business men to expose their business to men in whom 
they have not entire confidence. We lack so far in America 
a retired class of men of affairs. Our vile practice is to 
keep on accumulating more dollars until we die. If it were 
the custom here, as it is in England, for men to withdraw 
from active business after acquiring a fortune, this class 
would furnish the proper arbitrators. On the other hand, 
the ex-presidents of trades-unions, such as Mr. Jarrett or Mr. 
Wihle, after they have retired from active control, would com- 
mend themselves to the manufacturers and to the men as pos- 
sessed of the necessary technical knowledge, and educated to a 
point where commercial reasons would not be without their 
proper weight upon them. I consider that of all the agencies 
immediately available to prevent wasteful and embittering con- 
tests between capital and labor, arbitration is the most powerful 
and most beneficial. 

The influence of trades-unions upon the relations between 
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the employer and employed has been much discussed. Some 
establishments in America have refused to recognize the right 
of the men to form themselves into these unions; although I 
am not aware that any concern in England would dare to take 
this position. This policy, however, may be regarded as only a 
temporary phase of the situation. The right of the working- 
men to combine and to form trades-unions is no less sacred than 
the right of the manufacturer to enter into associations and con- 
ferences with his fellows, and it must be sooner or later conceded. 
Indeed, it gives one but a poor opinion of the American work- 
man if he permits himself to be deprived of a right which his 
fellow in England has conquered for himself long since. My 
experience has been that trades-unions upon the whole are bene- 
ficial both to labor and to capital. They certainly educate the 
workingmen, and give them a truer conception of the relations 
of capital and labor than they could otherwise form. The ablest 
and best workmen eventually come to the front in these organ- 
izations; and it may be laid down as a rule that the more 
intelligent the workman the fewer the contests with employers. 
It is not the intelligent workman, who knows that labor without 
his brother capital is helpless, but the blatant ignorant man, who 
regards capital as the natural enemy of labor, who does so much 
to embitter the relations between employer and employed; and 
the power of this ignorant demagogue arises chieily from the 
lack of proper organization among the men through which 
their real voice can be expressed. This voice will always 
be found in favor of the judicious and intelligent representa- 
tive. Of course, as men become intelligent more deference must 
be paid to them personally and to their rights, and even to their 
opinions and prejudices; and upon the whole a greater share of 
profits must be paid in the day of prosperity to the intelligent 
than to the ignorant workman. He cannot be imposed upon so 
readily. On the other hand, he will be found much readier to 
accept reduced compensation when business is depressed ; and it 
is better in the long run for capital to be served by the highest 
intelligence, and to be made well aware of the fact that it is 
dealing with men who know what is due to them, both as to 
treatment and compensation. 
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One great source of the trouble between employers and em- 
ployed arises from the fact that the immense establishments of 
to-day, in which alone we find serious conflicts between capital 
and labor, are not managed by their owners, but by salaried 
officers, who cannot possibly have any permanent interest in the 
welfare of the working-men. These officials are chiefly anxious 
to present a satisfactory balance-sheet at the end of the year, 
that their hundreds of share-holders may receive the usual divi- 
dends, and that they may therefore be secure in their positions, 
and be allowed to manage the business without unpleasant inter- 
ference either by directors or share-holders. It is notable that 
bitter strikes seldom occur in small establishments where the 
owner comes into direct contact with his men, and knows their 
qualities, their struggles, and their aspirations. It is the chair- 
man, situated hundreds of miles away from his men, who only 
pays a flying visit to the works and perhaps finds time to walk 
through the mill or mine once or twice a year, that is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the disputes which break out at intervals, I have 
noticed that the manager who confers oftenest with a committee 
of his leading men has the least trouble with his workmen. 
Although it may be impracticable for the presidents of these 
large corporations to know the working-men personally, the 
manager at the mills, having a committee of his best men to 
present their suggestions and wishes from time to time, can do 
much to maintain and strengthen amicable relations if not inter- 
fered with from head-quarters. I, therefore, recognize in trades- 
unions, or, better still, in organizations of the men of each 
establishment, who select representatives to speak for them, a 
means not of further embittering the relations between employer 
and employed, but of improving them. 

It is astonishing how small a sacrifice upon the part of the 
employer will sometimes greatly benefit the men. I remember 
that at one of our meetings with a committee, it was incidentally 
remarked by one speaker that the necessity for obtaining credit 
at the stores in the neighborhood was a grave tax upon the 
men. An ordinary workman, he said, could not a:ford to main- 
tain himself and family for a month, and, as he only received 
his pay monthly, he was compelled to obtain credit and to pay 
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exorbitantly for everything; whereas, if he had the cash, he 
could buy at twenty-five per cent. less. “ Well,” I said, “why 
cannot we overcome that by paying every two weeks?” The 
reply was: “ We did not like to ask it, because we have always 
understood that it would cause much trouble; but, if you do 
that, it will be worth an advance of five per cent. in our wages.” 
We have paid semi-monthly since. Another speaker happened 
to say that although they were in the midst of coal, the price 
charged for small lots delivered at their houses was a certain 
sum per bushel. The price named was double what our best 
coal was costing us. How easy for us to deliver to our men 
such coal as they required, and charge them cost! This was 
done without a cent’s loss to us, but with much gain to the men. 
Several other points similar to these have arisen, by which their 
labors might be lightened or products increased, and others sug- 
gesting changes in machinery or facilities, which, but for the 
conferences referred to, would have been unthought of by the 
employer and probably never asked for by the men. For these 
and other reasons I attribute the greatest importance to an or- 
ganization of the men, through whose duly elected representa- 
tives the managers may be kept informed from time to time of 
their grievances and suggestions. No matter how able the 
manager, the clever workman can often show him how beneficial 
changes can be made in the special branch in which that work- 
man labors. Unless the relations between manager and work- 
men are not only amicable but friendly, the owners miss much; 
nor is any man a first-class manager, who has not the confidence 
and respect, and even the admiration, of his workmen. No man 
is a true gentleman who does not inspire the affection and devo- 
tion of his servants. The danger is that such committees may 
ask conferences too often; three or four meetings per year 
should be regarded as sufficient. 

IT come now to the greatest cause of the friction which 
prevails between capital and labor in the largest establish- 
ments, the real essence of the trouble, and the remedy I have 
to propose. 

The trouble is that the men are not paid at any time the com- 
poceation proper to that time. All large concerns necessarily 
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keep filled with orders, say for six months in advance, and these 
orders are taken, of course, at prices prevailing when they are 
booked. This year’s operations furnish perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of the difficulty. Steel rails at the end of last year for deliv- 
ery this year were $29 per ton at the works, Of course the mills 
entered orders freely at this price, and kept on entering them 
until the demand growing unexpectedly great carried prices up 
to $33 per ton. Now the various mills in America are compelled 
for the next six months or more to run upon orders which do 
not average $31 per ton, at the seaboard and Pittsburgh, and say 
$34 at Chicago. Transportation, iron-stone, and prices of all 
kinds have advanced upon them in the meantime, and they must 
therefore run for the bulk of the year upon very small margins 
of profit. But the men noticing in the papers the “ great boom 
in steel rails,” very naturally demand their share of the advance, 
and under our existing faulty arrangements between capital and 
labor they have secured it. Theemployers, therefore, have grudg- 
ingly given what they know under proper arrangements they 
should not have been required to give; and there has been fric- 
tion and still is dissatisfaction upon the part of the employers 
Reverse this picture. The steel-rail market falls again. The 
mills have still six months’ work at prices above the prevailing 
market, and can afford to pay men higher wages than the then 
existing state of the market would apparently justify. But hav- 
ing just been amerced in extra payments for labor which they 
should not have paid, they naturally attempt to reduce wages as 
the market price of rails goes down, and there arises discontent 
among the men, and we have a repetition of the negotiations and 
strikes which have characterized the beginning of this year. 
In other words, when the employer is going down the employé 
insists on going up, and vice versa. What we must seek is a plan 
by which the men will receive high wages when their employers 
are receiving high prices for the product, and hence are making 
large profits; and per contra, when the employers are receiving 
low prices for product, and therefore small if any profits, the men 
will receive low wages. If this plan can be found, employers and 
employed will be “in the same boat,” rejoicing together in their 
prosperity and calling into play their fortitude together in ad- 
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versity. There will be no room for quarrels, and instead of a 
feeling of antagonism there will be a feeling of partnership 
between employers and employed. 

There is a simple means of producing this result, and to its 
general introduction both employers and employed should steadi- 
ly bend their energies. Wages should be based upon a sliding- 
scale, in proportion to the net prices received for product month 
by month. And I here gladly pay Mr. Potter, president of the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Co., the great compliment to say 
that he has already taken a step in this direction, for to-day he is 
working his principal mill uponthis plan. The result is that he 
has had no stoppage whatever this year nor any dissatisfaction. 
All has gone smoothly along, and this in itself is worth at least 
as much to the manufacturer and to the men as the difference 
in wages one way or another which can arise from the new 
system. 

The celebrated Crescent Steel Works of Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturers of the highest grades of tool steel, pay their skilled 
workmen by a sliding-scale, based upon prices received for prod- 
uct—an important factor in the eminent success of that firm. 
The “Scale” adopted by the iron manufacturers and workmen is 
only an approach to the true sliding-scale; nevertheless it is a 
decided gain both to capital and labor, as it is adopted from year 
to year, and hence eliminates strikes on account of wages during 
the year, and limits these interruptions from that cause to the 
yearly negotiation as to the justice or injustice of the scale. 
As this scale, however, is not based upon the prices actually re- 
ceived for product, but upon the published list of prices, which 
should be received in theory, there is not complete mutuality 
between the parties. In depressed times, such as the iron in- 
dustry has been passing through in recent years, enormous con- 
cessions upon the published card prices have been necessary to 
effect sales, and in these the workmen have not shared with their 
employers. If, however, there was added to the scale, even in its 
present form, a stipulation that all causes of difference which 
could not be postponed till the end of the year, and then con- 
sidered with the scale, should be referred to arbitration, and that 
in case of failure of the owners and workmen to agree at the 
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yearly conference, arbitration should also be resorted to, strikes 
and lockouts would be entirely eliminated from the iron business; 
and if the award of the arbitrators took effect from the date of 
reference, the works could run without a day’s interruption. 

Dismissing, therefore, for the present all consideration of co- 
operation as not being within measurable distance, I believe that 
the next steps in the advance toward permanent, peaceful re- 
lations between capital and labor are— 

First: That compensation be paid the men based upon a 
sliding-scale in proportion to the prices received for product. 

Second: A proper organization of the men of every works 
to be made, by which the natural leaders, the best men, will 
eventually come to the front and confer freely with the em- 
ployers. 

Third: Peaceful arbitration to be in all cases resorted to for 
the settlement of differences which the owners and the mill 
committee cannot themselves adjust in friendly conference. 

Fourth: No interruption ever to occur to the operations of 
the establishment, since the decision of the arbitrators shall 
be made to take effect from the date of reference. 

If these measures were adopted by an establishment, several 
important advantages would be gained. 

First: The employer and employed would simultaneously 
share their prosperity or adversity with each other. The scale 
once settled, the feeling of antagonism would be gone, and a 
feeling of mutuality would ensue. Capital and labor would be 
shoulder to shoulder supporting each other. 

Second: There could be neither strike nor lockout, since 
both parties had agreed to abide by a forthcoming decision of 
disputed points. Knowing that in the last resort strangers were 
to be called in to decide what should be a family affair, the cases 
would, indeed, be few which would not be amicably adjusted by 
the original parties, without calling in others to judge between 
them. 

Whatever the future may have in store for labor, the evo- 
lutionist, who sees nothing but certain and steady progress for 
the race, will never attempt to set bounds to its triumphs, even 
to its final form of complete and universal industrial co-opera- 
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tion, which I hope is some day to be reached. But Iam per- 
suaded that the next step forward is to be in the direction I 
have here ventured to point out; and as one who is now most 
anxious to contribute his part toward helping forward the day 
of amicable relations between the two forcesof capital and labor, 
which are not enemies, but are really auxiliaries who stand or 
fall together, I ask at the hands of both capital and labor a care- 
ful consideration of these views. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 




























THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTH. 


TRULY he is to be pitied. Suddenly set free, suddenly cut 
off. The tie of interest, not to speak of charity, which bound 
his master to him, and which secured to him clothing, shelter, 
food, care in sickness and old age, and protection at all times, 
was severed at one rude blow, and left him destitute of all, ex- 
cept some trifles of personal property which his master in kind- 
ness allowed him to keep. Hard, grinding poverty came down 
at once upon him, putting him more than ever at the mercy of 
his now many masters. And what made the case worse was 
that this happened in a war-swept land, where the most intelli- 
gent, active and skillful were already engaged in a desperate strug- 
gle for bread. Necessarily the slow negro suffered, and he suf- 
fers still; for the twenty years that have passed, owing to the 
complete disorganization of the labor system and the hundred 
hinderances set in the way of recovery, have been insufficient to 
re-order affairs so as to give these poor wretches a chance to rise 
from the dust. They live from hand to mouth, where they live 
at all, for the diseases that consort with poverty, hunger and 
dirt are burying them fast. Unhappily this is compensated by 
that reckless fecundity which also attends extreme and hopeless 
poverty, and thus while the race is degenerating its numbers are 
increasing. Freedom is, no doubt, a very fine thing, but is it 
really a blessing unless some little material independence comes 
along with it? Helpless penury brings on a sort of slavery, 
very hard of its kind, though it keep the name of freedom. In 
this case it is certain that the blessing has come really to the 
master, who was set free, while to the slavishly dependent freed- 
man it has proved thus far merely a sentimental chimera. 

Coupled with this poverty is ignorance; not illiteracy, but 
an ignorance that is vast and dense. The negro is ignorant of 
the arts of life, of the commonest domestic thrift, of all busi- 
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ness forms, of any varied industry, of all but the rudest me- 
chanical work or the simplest and cheapest field-labor ; ignorant, 
too, of the plainest social obligations, of law and order, of all his 
best interests, of his strength and of his weakness. On all these 
matters he sadly needs a little light. His new-found friends 
have undertaken his relief, but deeming ignorance to be simply 
illiteracy, they have set up school-houses, furnished with school- 
masters and spelling-books, by which some have been raised to 
the height of reading dime novels and police reports. This 
goes in the name of education. No industrial schools to impart 
habits of industry and foresight, to teach him how and for 
what to live.* But we must not forget the word that is due to 
the half-dozen “ colleges ” established here and there to enlighten 
this mass of five million blacks, wherein a handful learn to de- 
spise work and to become social parasites. A shining bit of 
philanthropy this! Poor Sambo! He asks for bread, and you 
build him a college; he asks for a fish, and you send him a pro- 
fessor. 

Poverty and ignorance beget vice. There can be no question 
that a general demoralization has spread among the freedmen, 
and that there has been a decided lowering of the religious tone 
of the Christianized class. Along with the general decline, it 
was inevitable that many individuals should plunge into per- 
sonal vices and crime. It may be the number is not large in 
proportion, but even a small percentage is an intolerable evil. 
The special vices of the slave, lying and petty thieving, are yet 
alive. Those of a free civilization are growing. Cheating, 
gambling, drinking, profanity, and blackguardism generally are 
getting more common. Brutality and cruelty are rife. The 
marriage tie is so freely disregarded that it is impossible to 
enforce the laws against bigamy and like crimes. Burglaries 
and murders are increasing. Our penitentiaries, which before 
freedom were for whites only, are filling up with blacks; we 
shall have to enlarge them. We view with dismay these grow- 
ing evils, and look forward with gloomy anticipations to the day 
when our laboring class shall become as corrupt and noxious as 
that of other communities. 

* The only exception, perhaps, is the school at Hampton, Va. 
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Because of his poverty, ignorance and growing vice, the 
negro is at the foot of the social scale. So long as these continue, 
there he must stay, not because you or I will it, but because that 
is the nature of the case. Thereis a budding science called Soci- 
ology. It has already formulated some laws which, being natu- 
ral laws, cannot be broken with impunity. By these the negro 
must stay where he is until he is other than he is. Legislation 
may disorganize society, and armies may destroy it, but neither 
alone, nor both together, can invert it, or re-order the social 
scale. The clamor for the social recognition of the negro is sense- 
less noise. His social position is clearly and completely recog- 
nized. It is at the bottom, and is fixed immovably there so long 
as he stays what he is. The best of his class are our house ser- 
vants, the rest of the workers are mostly field-hands. Their 
duties are honorable, their occupations useful, and their rights 
in these relations are fully recognized and respected. Their 
elevation cannot be brought about by any force except that of 
inherent personal excellence, together with some means of inde- 
pendence; and no force whatever can permanently prevent their 
attaining any rank to which they may hereafter become entitled. 
Talking otherwise only excites disorder, unfits the negro for his 
present place, and so checks his advance. 

A political status has been decreed him. From being merely 
a man and a brother, he has come to be a fellow-citizen with the 
saints. Let us see how it came about, and how it has worked. 
As soon as his manacles, so to speak, were stricken off, the 
Freedman’s Bureau was set up, ostensibly to protect and provide 
for him. It injected into his turbid mind the notion that the 
Southern white was his natural enemy. Bitter strife was stirred, 
and a general hostility to those in whose hands his true interests 
lay was fostered, and took deep root. Then came the absurd 
process called Reconstruction, with its swarm of leeches, carpet- 
baggers and scalawags, a disgrace to the quarter whence they 
were sent, mere missionaries of malice in the interest of sin, sow- 
ing seeds of vice, spawning evils, and propagating the new gospel 
of strife—thou shalt hate thy neighbor and be at war with him. 
As far above the negro in shrewdness as they were below him in 
virtue, they won his adherence by whispering the lie that, but 
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for a reconstruction guarded by bayonets, his old master would 
surely reduce him to slavery again. And so the poor, deluded 
fools closed up around a whipper-in whose tender mercies even 
were cruel. 

When this much had been thoroughly done, the ballot was 
placed in the negro’s hand, and his citizenship was complete. 
He was told that his ballot was a weapon of defense against his 
natural and implacable enemy, to be used according to directions. 
He had no other conception of it. The scheme was transparent, 
however, to all but the poor victim. It was expected that the 
increase thus effected in the popular suffrage of the Southern 
States would be wholly given to the party in power by the negro, 
together with the renegade vote. But it did not so turn out. 
The inevitable and easily to be foreseen consequence was, a solid 
South, with its increased representation, against the dominant 
party. Then came the prolonged struggle to hold place and 
power ; the effort to produce a counteracting solid North by con- 
tinually fanning the old war flame; the desperate attempt to break 
the Solid South, in which Old Virginia was dragged into the dirt 
and trampled on, but has risen again, though soiled and bruised. 
Throughout this wretched business, the silly negro has been the 
blind and passive tool of his political master, used and abused 
as a mere instrument, degraded from a busy producer to an idle 
nuisance, allowed only to hold the stirrup for vaulting ambition. 
The man and brother, instilled with venom, reduced from slave 
to savage, has been hounded on his brother man. But this was 
the intent rather than the result. For the negro, though igno- 
rant and weak, is not altogether a fool nor naturally bad, and 
so there is at last a revolt against such base subjection. He is 
beginning to emerge from the slime of partisan servitude, begin- 
ning to rise from his political degradation, beginning to see men 
as trees walking, and there is a dawning of better things for him. 

But for their naturally good disposition, this severe ordeal 
would surely have ruined the negroes. Their saving traits are 
worthy of note. The savagery of their remote ancestors has long 
since disappeared; they are neither revengeful nor malicious. 
Very many are gentle, mild and kind. Quite generally they are 
good natured, impressible, easy to be entreated, loving the sun- 
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shine and hours of idleness, ready to laugh or sing, ready to help, 
and truly and heartily affectionate. All this less so now than 
twenty years ago, but yet inborn and ready to grow again. 
With strong emotions of their own, they are also highly sympa- 
thetic. Though passionate and sensual, they are not naturally 
vicious, and, if let alone, would probably develop no other vices 
than those that are the inevitable offspring of poverty and igno- 
rance in a premature civilization. Their marked docility is 
native, but alas! their stupidity also. The children are often 
bright, quick and apt to learn, as much so as those of any race; 
but as years progress and maturity comes on, they grow dull, 
slow, heavy and thick-headed, in spite of any schooling or do- 
mestic training. Still they are not fools unless befooled, nor 
wanting in many excellent traits of character that command the 
esteem at least of those who rightly know them. These traits 
exist, of course, in a low degree, undeveloped, and acsompanied 
by strong ethnic marks, and the coarseness and vulgarity insep- 
arable from a low grade of humanity. 

The negroes are easily brought under the influence of the 
Gospel, though their religion is rather emotional than practical. 
Before their freedom much care was given to their spiritual 
interests; they were properly and soundly instructed, and 
multitudes of them were devout, sober and consistent Christians. 
Under subsequent influences they have haughtily withdrawn 
from the churches and watch-care and instruction of the whites, 
and demanded preachers of their own race. As they have but 
few that are competent, their religious tone has greatly declined ; 
being very excitable, they are often led into wild extravagance 
and fanaticism ; and, in some quarters, a truly fetish superstition 
has taken the place of sober religion. They are, in general, 
more heathenish than they were twenty years ago ; but still there 
is much sincere, though untutored and erratic, piety amongst 
them. 

In order to judge rightly of the status and prospects of the 
negro, and of the ways and means to help him, it is needful to 
take into view the general sentiment relative to him of the other 
half of our community. Immediately on the close of the war 
many Southern-born men, some who had been good soldiers, 
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hastened northward, ready and eager to crook the pregnant 
hinges of the knee. Others have spouted sentimental patriotism, 
avowed rapturous affection for the blood-cemented Union, sung 
peans to Federal heroes, and given themselves over to negrodom 
with shameless publicity. They have not yet ceased to splutter 
flattery in the magazines, to cringe on the rostrum, and to fawn 
in the parlor, either in shallow sincerity or in deep hypocrisy. 
Is it needful to say that such men are not representative? The 
true Southern man has been silent. Having no apology to make 
for the past, nothing to repent of, nothing to regret, save failure, 
and being incapable of whining sycophancy, he deems it a 
further virtue to suffer quietly what cannot be helped, and to 
protest against aggression only by such effectual means as are 
yet within his power. The opinions he held in ’61 are un- 
changed, and were the general situation to recur, he would do 
as he then did, only guarding more providently against over- 
whelming numbers and resources. Were he not ever prompt to 
resist interference with his domestic concerns, and to repel armed 
invasion, he would be unworthy of his race. We admire what- 
ever was admirable in our opponents, but admiration is not love; 
and we find it very hard to love our enemies, or even to forgive 
those that trespass against us; and we search with a microscope 
in vain for the boasted magnanimity that proposes itself as an 
example. Let no one suppose that these sentiments are peculiar 
to the place where they happen to be written,* “the hot-bed of 
secession,” “the nursery of treason,” “ the nest of the rebellion,” 
kept alive by a pride in this flattering, but false, distinction. 
They prevail throughout the thoughtful classes, and though still, 
are deep. We have yielded our swords, but not our manhood; 
we are pressed on every side, yet not straitened; perplexed, yet 
not unto despair; pursued, yet not forsaken; smitten down, yet 
not destroyed. 

As to slavery, a word may be said. Forced upon our fathers 
by the connivance of New England, it was inherited by us, and 
we endeavored to discharge its obligations according to the in- 
structions of the great Apostle. It was clearly recognized to be, 
not a wrong to the slave, but an evil to his master. No way of 

* Virginia. 
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escape, however, appeared without inflicting on the black an 
injury as great as the advantage to the white; and so we were 
restrained. When, as a result of our contest, not for slavery but 
for non-interference, the tie was sundered, we rejoiced with a joy 
unspeakable, for it was not so much the slaves that were set free 
as we their masters, and that, too, without responsibility for their 
new condition. Our hands are clean, and we are free. A war, 
not less determined than the last, would be requisite to bring us 
again under the yoke of holding slaves. Not that conscience 
revolts, for the old slave-holder dies quite impenitent of the 
“heinous sin,” but that it is a grievous burden, too heavy to be 
borne. Few of those who have unburdened us are willing to 
touch the burden with one of their fingers. We have waited 
until the woes of our old companions and inmates of our homes 
stir our compassion, and we ask: Shall this go on? Shall we 
not rather resume our old relations, not of master and slave, but 
of guardian and ward ? 

For, in spite of all these things, we feel a strong attachment 
to the negro. We are unwilling to forget his good behavior 
during the war, when, though sedulously incited to insurrection 
and even to massacre, he nevertheless continued, quietly and sub- 
missively, to render domestic service. Our attachment has been 
rudely shaken by much bad behavior during the last two decades, 
but, seeing that he has been misled by demagogues, intoxicated by 
bad politics, and elated beyond measure by having a choice be- 
tween working and starving, we are indulgent in our regard, and 
are still strongly inclined to hold him in great favor. Every 
true Southern man and woman has a sincere affection for the 
negroes, not so much because of their virtues, which, however, 
are fully recognized, as because they did once in form, and do 
still in fact, belong to us; they are our people, they are an 
element in our society, they are in the habit of serving our needs, 
and we in the habit of serving theirs. We do not feel the re- 
pugnance toward them that is manifested elsewhere to the Irish 
and Chinese, and also to themselves; for we were together born 
to the soil, under the same roof-tree. We were induced early to 
honor them. Aunt Tabby cooked patties for us, Uncle Remus 
told us stories. We were nursed and tended and scolded by the 
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old Mammy, and rebuked and patronized and looked-after by the 
old Daddy. Their children and we were playmates, and grew 
together, and have stuck to each other. I would have trusted, 
and did trust, my brave and noble boy Ben, who stood by me 
through the war, rather than any bank in America. He was as 
true as steel. He has gone up higher, and his humble grave is 
wet with many a tear. You will please pardon us, but we have 
a sort of love for our negroes. They were members of the family, 
kneeled with us at the common domestic altar, attended the same 
church, wept over the same grave. Our property was common 
property, our interests were one; in sickness and in health we 
served each other, in peace and in war we clung together; and 
so we can’t quite give them up. Our wives and daughters are 
feeding the hungry, nursing the sick, and contriving cottage- 
hospitals for the infirm. We must follow the example, and do 
for them what we can. 

There has been much sterile talk and print about “The 
Negro Problem,” as it is called. Just what this means is hard to 
say. Let us suppose, however, that it asks: What is to be the 
position of the negro, say fifty years hence, socially and politi- 
cally? and: How is the white race likely to be affected by his 
presence and probable position? Now, while the details of the 
future are inscrutable, and therefore should not trouble us, it 
does not require prophetic inspiration to foresee what, in gen- 
eral, will surely come to pass. 

Hunger, that great motive-power of humanity, and strict laws 
against pilfering, will gradually drive the negro to work more 
steadily for his livelihood. This will be the best part of his 
education. He will gradually get whatever knowledge of him- 
self, of others and of affairs may be possible to his heavy brain. 
He will acquire property, and with it social independence. We 
shall see, or our children shall see, white servants and laborers 
under negro employers. Resistance would be vain, and regret 
senseless. Brains, not color, must settle rank. There is now, 
and has always been, a multitude of blacks more worthy of 
esteem and more valuable members of society than very many 
whites, and we have always heartily recognized their worth. 
There is a reasonable hope that the race will progress in intel- 
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ligence and virtue, in industry and possessions, and work out for its 
members a position both comfortable and creditable. God speed 
the day. Give them a fair chance. Let merit take its rightful 
place in all the world. 

But what about social intercourse? That is another thing. 
There is a race instinct, given by the Creator, which must for- 
ever check fusion. A negro may be my superior in wealth, in- 
telligence and piety, but he may not sit in my social circle, or at 
my table, or be entertained as a guest in my home. Some fana- 
tics have practiced this thing in spite of nature and of decency, 
but their example serves only to disgust and warn. We will be 
true to our blood. So, too, let the negro be. When he becomes 
my social equal or superior, the same instinct in him will rightly 
repel social fusion. Doubtless there will be a mixed race. Alas, 
the brutality under the sun! It will give interminable trouble. 
This problem our children must work out. Let us bequeath to 
them the right principles, teaching them to respect honorable 
descent, to frown upon impurity, and to enforce the injunction: 
Let not man join together, what God hath put asunder. 

The future position of the negro in the State is likewise to 
be determined by merit. When his growing intelligence has set 
him free from demagogues, we may expect him to take a respon- 
sible and creditable place in public affairs. The gross and in- 
jurious blunder of the war-party in giving suffrage to the indi- 
gent and ignorant negro has happily resulted in its overthrow. 
But for many years to come this must still be a disturbing and 
dangerous factor in our politics, and our only hope is to bring 
the negroes up to a fair understanding of their privilege. The 
existence of two socially incompatible races in a common gov- 
ernment is certainly to be lamented, but Jews and Gentiles have 
found it possible to harmonize their interests, and we may ex- 
pect a like result. All mere prejudice must give way. What 
should we care whether the laws, so they be good laws, be made 
by white or black. We want in Congress men of capacity, 
honesty, strength. Color is non-essential; a man’s a man for 
a’ that. Time and talent made Disraeli the Lord Premier. The 
time may come when a negro shall be our Secretary of State; 
and who will be foolish enough to object? With a sublime 
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faith in the vigor of Anglo-Saxon blood, we do not apprehend 
the dominance of any other race, but hopefully look forward to 
the day when the best men, regardless of their origin, shall be 
our public servants. 

All these facts and notions are familiar to Southern people. 
But there is need to spread them abroad, however distasteful 
they may be. Truth sometimes offends, but it does not harm ; 
and so, what I have written, I have written. 


Noau K. DAVvIs. 











SHALL AN EIGHT-HOUR SYSTEM BE ADOPTED? 


THIs question is one of the live issues connected with the 
problem of social economics that calls for more than a merely 
sympathetic answer. Industrial relations cannot be adjusted by 
feelings or sentiments. However strong the desire for an ideal 
social state, the industrial interests cannot to-day be conducted 
on any other than a profit-and-loss basis; and any proposition 
relating to the economic conditions of society must be judged, 
not by the spirit in which it is proposed, but by the letter of its 
industrial and social effects. 

The laboring classes will not support, nor ought they to be ex- 
pected to support any proposition which will not tend either to 
lessen their labor or increase their wages; nor can the manufac- 
turing and mercantile classes be expected to favor any change 
which will not tend to promote a healthy business prosperity. 
Therefore, the question, should an eight-hour system be adopted, 
practically resolves itself into two: (1) What would be its effect 
upon wages and prosperity? (2) How can it be most success- 
fully inaugurated ? 

First, then, what would be its effect upon wages and general 
prosperity? Let us see. 

According to the United States census of 1880, the total 
population was 50,155,783. Of this number, 36,761,607 were 
over ten years of age, and 17,392,099, or nearly one-half of those 
over ten years of age, were employed in the various occupations. 
Out of these 17,392,099, 1,017,034 are engaged in the various 
professions, as lawyers, doctors, clergymen, teachers, actors, jour- 
nalists, etc.; 4,479,634 are manufacturers, merchants, bankers, 
traders, clerks, etc.; leaving 14,895,481 who properly come under 
the head of laborers) Of this number, however, 4,347,617 are 
farmers and others engaged in agriculture, who work for them- 
selves; hence we do not class them as wage-laborers, although 
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a large percentage of this number work for wages a con- 
siderable part of the time. The remaining 10,547,814 are ex- 
clusively wage receivers; but if we exclude the 1,075,655 
domestic servants, there are still 9,472,159 actually employed in 
productive industries who work exclusively for wages. The 
general adoption of an eight-hour system would properly include 
the whole 14,895,481, but we will, in this paper, consider its 
economic effect upon the community if applied only to the 
9,472,159 who are exclusively wage-laborers. 

The average nominal length of the day’s work in this coun- 
try, outside of Massachusetts, is eleven hours and a half, and 
it is greatest in those industries where the largest number of 
women and children are employed; but taking eleven hours to 
be the average length of the working-day, if an eight-hour 
system were adopted there would be a uniform reduction of 
three hours’ Jabor a day, the effect of which upon the industrial 
and business interests of the community must be obvious. The 
first and immediate effect of such a measure would be to reduce 
the average daily production over one-fourth. In other words, 
the product of 28,416,477 hours’ labor a day would be with- 
drawn from the market without discharging a single laborer. 
The commercial vacuum thus produced would, in its effect upon 
labor and business, be equal to increasing the present demand 
over one-fourth; that is to say, without increasing our home or 
foreign market, but simply to supply the present normal con- 
sumption, it would create employment for 3,500,000 laborers. 
To meet this demand, about one-sixth more factories and work- 
shops would be needed, besides setting our present machinery in 
operation; and a further demand for labor would be created in 
the mines, forges, furnaces, iron-works, and the various industries 
that contribute to the building and equipment of the requisite 
new factories and workshops. This in all would create employ- 
ment for about four million laborers, which would more than 
absorb all the unemployed labor both in this country and in 
England to-day. Nor is this all. The new demand for labor 
thus created would necessarily increase the number of consumers, 
and thereby still further enlarge the demand for commodities; 


and, according to the popular doctrine of supply and demand, 
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the increased demand for labor, by reducing competition among 
laborers, must tend to increase wages. 

We shall, doubtless, be told by “ wages-fund” economists, 
that although the immediate result of this measure would be to 
give employment to an increased number of laborers, yet, as the 
increased employment was only in proportion to the hours 
reduced, the aggregate production and consumption would be 
essentially the same. If no more wealth is produced, no more 
can be distributed ; hence, in proportion as the number employed 
is increased, must the amount given to each be reduced; and, 
they will add, should the product of each day’s work be reduced, 
it will follow that either wages must fall or prices must rise in 
the same ratio, and consequently that no real and permanent 
advantage can ensue. 

If this were the only effect that would be produced by an 
eight-hour law, there would be some force to such an objection. 
But a further examination into the operations of this law will 
reveal other and greater effects to follow in its application, the 
influence of which, though more gradual, will be far more 
extended and permanent. What Adam Smith calls “the extent 
of the market” finally determines business prosperity and indus- 
trial progress—in short, all economic movement. The extent of 
the market is governed by the normal consumption of wealth by 
the masses, and the consumption of wealth in any community is 
determined by the general standard of living in that community ; 
and the standard of living is ultimately determined by the 
habitual desires, tastes, and wants that have become necessities 
i. e, the habits and customs or character of the people. There- 
fore, whatever tends to increase the wants, improve the habits, 
and raise the standard of living of the masses, must necessarily 
tend to permanently increase the consumption and production 
of wealth, and thereby conduce to industrial and social advance- 
ment. 

And this is precisely what, from the natural operation of 
economic forces, must result from the adoption of an eight-hour 
system. In addition to, and along with the immediate effects 
referred to, the mass of laborers throughout the country, having 
three hours a day extra time for leisure and opportunity, and 
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being less exhausted, mentally and physically, will be forced 
into more varied social relations—a new environment, the uncon- 
scious influence of which will naturally awaken and develop 
new desires and tastes that will slowly and surely crystallize 
into urgent wants and fixed habits, making a higher standard of 
living inevitable, As Prof. Hearn truly observes: * 


‘It depends upon the education, in the widest sense of the term, of each 
individual, and upon his character as mainly resulting from that education, how 
many and what kind of objects, and with what persistency he desires. We 
know that the desires of educated men are more varied and more extended than 
those of persons without education. We know that wages of educated men 
are higher, and consequently the means of gratifying their desires greater than 
those of the uneducated. . . . Those nations and those classes of a nation 
who stand highest in the scale of civilization are those whose wants, as experi- 
ence shows us, are the most numerous.” 


To raise the standard of living of the masses, is to increase 
the general consumption of wealth. This increased consumption 
necessarily implies a corresponding increase in production, and 
consequently an increased demand for labor and higher wages. 
Nor does a rise of wages thus naturally produced imply a rise of 
prices. | “ The larger the market, the lower the price,” is one 
of the best established principles in political economy, as all 
experience testifies.) In fact, the successful use of improved 
machinery, which is the only means of permanently reducing 
price, can become possible only through increased consumption. 
That whatever tends to increase the permanent demand for 
commodities, tends to reduce the cost of production and lower 
prices, is a fact that is demonstrated in the history of every 
manufacturing industry in the world. It is therefore manifest 
that the general and permanent economic effect of an eight-hour 
system would be to naturally increase the aggregate consumption 
and production of wealth. When the masses have learned, 
through habit, to use wealth sufficiently to appreciate the refine- 
ments of life, tenement hovels will give place to civilized homes, 
the reading-room will supplant the rum-shop, and churches, 
schools, libraries, lectures, art galleries and museums will become 

* Plutology,” pp. 19, 20. See also Bastiat’s ‘‘ Harmonics,” pp. 61, 52; 


Banfleld’s ‘Organization of Industry,” pp. 11, 12; MeOulloch’s “ Prin, Pol, 
Boon,,” pp. 181, 189. 
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public educators of the millions, instead of remaining the luxury 
of the few. When the masses have opportunity, natural law 
becomes the great educator; for, as Emerson truly says, “we 
educate not by lessons, but by going about our own business.” 
Even Mill admittéd that “no remedies for low wages have the 
smallest chance of being efficacious which do not operate on 
and through the minds and habits of the people.” 

Is the proposition for an eight-hour system feasible, becomes 
the next question. Fortunately, the answer of experience is 
ample and conclusive on this point. The regulation of the 
hours of labor by the State is not an untried experiment. A ten- 
hour law has been in operation on a small scale both in England 
and Massachusetts; and although it was adopted in both in- 
stances for humanitarian rather than economic reasons, after 
nearly forty years’ trial in England and eleven years in Massa- 
chusetts, its beneficial influence upon the material and social 
condition of the masses is a fact well attested in the public 
documents of both countries. This is the only legislation on 
the subject of labor that has stood the test of experience. All 
efforts to deal with this question by schemes of a socialistic 
nature, such as co-operation and colonization, as well as legisla- 
tion upon land, profit, interest, currency and taxation, have 
failed to appreciably affect the situation. But not so with this 
legislation. Wherever it has been adopted its success has more 
than sustained the claims of its most sanguine friends. 

England was the cradle of the factory system. It was there 
where the spinning-jenny, the power-loom, and the steam-engine 
came into existence; it was there that the division of labor and 
the use of machinery in productive industries were first generally 
adopted ; and it was very naturally there that the evils growing 
out of the system of congregated industry and long hours of 
labor, under the pressure of severe competition and speed of 
machinery, first forced itself upon the attention of statesmen. 
Legislation upon this question began to be asked for early in 
the present century; and I may add that the history of this 
legislation is the history of the progress and prosperity of the 
English working classes. 

Before the hours of labor were reduced, and half-time schools 
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for working children were established (which was part of the 
same legislation), the condition of the northern laborers was 
very little better than that of the agricultural laborer of the 
south of England, of whom the Bishop of Manchester said in 
his report as one of the Agricultural Commission: “ They hud- 
dle together in mud-cabins, frequently under conditions which 
compel the eating and sleeping, births and deaths of large 
families to take place in the same room.” And Earl Shaftes- 
bury, in an address before the British Social Science Associa- 
tion, said: “ Dirt and despair, such as ordinary folks can form 
no notion of, darkness that may be felt, odors that may be 
handled, and faintness that can hardly be resisted, hold despotic 
sway in these dens of despair.” * Not more than one in fifteen, 
and in many places one in twenty, could read or write. Women, 
and children only seven years of age, worked in coal and iron 
mines fourteen hours a day. Poor-law authorities sold pauper 
children to distant factory masters, and the truck system so pre- 
vailed that the mass of laborers seldom received any money, 
having to take their wages in store orders. 

The first law relating to the hours of labor was adopted in 
England in 1802, but applied only to apprentices, and was never 
enforced. In 1819 a law was passed applying to cotton mills 
only, prohibiting the employment of children under nine years 
of age, and reducing the working hours for women, and chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age, from fourteen to twelve a day. 
The beneficial results of this legislation became so immediately 
apparent, that in 1825, six years later, another law was passed 
reducing the hours of labor of cotton operatives from twelve to 
eleven and a half per day, and increasing the penalty for its vio- 
lation. The improvement to the laborers and the absence of 
injury to the capitalists was so marked under these new con- 
ditions, that this legislation grew in public favor. In 1831 
another bill was passed still further reducing the working hours 
of factory operatives. This law reduced the hours of labor from 
eleven and a half to eleven per day, and included women, and all 
minors under eighteen, instead of sixteen years of age, and pro- 


* See also Rogers, ‘‘ Work and Wages,” p. 511; Walker, ‘‘ Wages Question,” 
pp. 22, 23, and 61. 
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hibited night work for all under twenty-one years of age. In 
1833, only two years later, a measure was adopted reducing the 
working time of children under thirteen years of age to eight 
hours a day, and requiring two hours a day of schooling. This 
law also provided that all previous legislation which had only 
affected cotton mills should, together with this act, be applied 
to silk, woolen, and flax mills also. 

The effect of this measure upon the condition of the working 
classes was such that it rapidly gained in popularity, and in 
1844 a law was passed reducing the working time of children 
under fourteen years of age to half-time, and compelling attend- 
ance at school the other half. It is from the passage of this 
measure that the educational progress of the English working 
classes really dates. The gradual and permanent improvement 
resulting from the limited experiments in this legislation during 
the previous twenty years had so established it in public favor 
that in 1847, only three years later, and against the united op- 
position of the free-trade Manchester school, the ten-hour law 
was adopted by a handsome majority. Such was the unexpected 
result of this measure, both upon the social condition of the peo- 
ple and the business prosperity of the community, that Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, Earl Grey, Sir James Graham, Arthur Roebuck, and 
other leading statesmen who had spoken against the bill, rose in 
their places in the House of Commons and openly apologized 
for their opposition to the measure. And, since then, even John 
Bright has admitted his “ mistake in opposing this bill.”) After 
this law had been in operation for twenty-seven years, its rigid 
enforcement being provided for by the appointment of factory in- 
spectors, and after amendments had been adopted making it more 
effective and extended in its application to all the commercial, 
mechanical and mining as well as the manufacturing industries 
of the country, its influence upon the progress of the people was 
such that in 1874 another law was passed, still further reducing 
the working hours to nine and a half. 

Our free-trade friends will, doubtless, be ready to ascribe all 
of England’s progress during that period to their free-trade pol- 
icy. But those who take that position will be called on to ex- 
plain how it is that, while England’s free-trade policy applied to 
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her whole people, it is only in those portions of the country 
where short-hour legislation has had effect that this progress is to 
be found, They must explain how it is that the laboring classes 
in those sections of the country not affected by this legislation 
have made very little more progress during that period than the 
laboring classes in other European countries, while in the dis- 
tricts that have been under the influence of this legislation the 
industrial classes have made more progress during the last forty 
years than those of any other country. They will have to ex- 
plain how it is that during the same period wages in the north 
of England, where this legislation has prevailed, have been 
nearly trebled, while the wages of agricultural laborers have 
only been slightly increased. The wages of agricultural labor- 
ers to-day are from ten to fourteen shillings a week, while those 
of the northern laborer range from twenty to forty shillings a 
week. And they will also have to explain how it is that the 
homes of English agricultural laborers at present are very little 
better than those of the Irish and German peasantry, while those 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire operatives are fully fifty per 
cent. better than those of the laboring classes in any other coun- 
try outside of America. 

Nor is this all; the good results of this legislation are not 
only to be seen in the improved material condition of the masses, 
but in their intellectual and moral condition as well. Public 
opinion and legislation on the side of freedom and human rights 
have been moulded and directed by its effects. Every im- 
portant reform that has occupied the public mind in England 
during the last quarter of a century has originated among 
and received its main support from the people who have 
been most directly under the influence of this legislation. The 
great Reform League, which created a public opinion that forced 
Lord Derby, in 1867, though he had declared that his “ mission 
in taking office was to stem the tide of democracy,” to introduce 
& measure granting the working men the right to vote; the 
abolition of Church rates in England; the disestablishment of 
the Episcopal Church in Ireland; the popular demand for un- 
sectarian and compulsory education, all emanated from the peo- 
ple in those portions of the country where the influence of short- 
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hour legislation, half-time schools, and tlie consequent free read- 
ing-rooms and libraries have prevailed. Not one of these 
important reforms has either originated with or received any 
appreciable support in or out of Parliament from the agricult- 
ural districts where this legislation has not been adopted. 

Nor bas the influence of this legislation upon progress been 
limited to England. We in America owe more to the moral 
results of these measures than we have yet learned to recognize. 
During the dark days of the rebellion, when the success of the 
Union arms was very doubtful, and the English Government 
stood ready, as we then feared and still believe, to give aid and 
comfort to the enemy, the one bright spot above the horizon 
was the public opinion created by the working-men in the manu- 
facturing districts in the north of England. Although the 
cotton industry was prostrated there for years, and thousands of 
operatives were out of employment, many of whom were on the 
verge of starvation as the result of our war, they not only bore 
it without a murmur, but they turned England into a hot-bed of 
agitation by monster open-air meetings from 100,000 to 500,000 
strong, unanimously declaring for the freedom of the slave and 
the success of the Union, and instructing their representatives in 
Parliament to oppose every effort of the Government to recognize 
or assist the rebellion. In the face of this popular force the 
ministry did not dare do more than wink at the building of the 
“ Alabama.” 

I repeat, it was not from the agricultural districts that 
this declaration against slavery came. Not a single meeting 
was ever held nor a voice heard, in or out of Parliament, from 
those parts of the country, on this question. No! it was from 
Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Oldham, 
Bolton, Stockport, Rochdale, and the manufacturing districts of 
the great north, that, as the first fruits of the seeds of progress 
that had been planted by the ten-hour law and half-time schools, 
there arose a popular power which, at an opportune moment, 
stayed the hand of the British Government, and helped us to save 
the republic. 

The effect of similar legislation in Massachusetts is equally 
encouraging. The results there are not so pronounced as in 
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England, because the ten-hour law has only been in opera- 
tion a few years, and it affects a much smaller proportion of 
the population. But, notwithstanding this fact, its elevating 
influence upon the masses is so apparent that it has become 
very popular among all classes in the community; so much 
so, that many of those who strongly opposed its adoption 
would now, with equal force, object to its repeal. In 1880, 
six years after the passage of the ten-hour law in that State, as 
the result of an argument made before the legislative labor com- 
mittee by a prominent free-trade advocate, Edward Atkinson— 
who has always been an active opponent of the law, on the ground 
“that its operation was injurious to the working-men, as they 
had to work for one-eleventh less than similar laborers in other 
States”—the legislature ordered the Labor Bureau to investigate 
the hours of labor, and the wages paid in Massachusetts and in 
the other New England States, and also in New York. This 
was done, and the result, which appeared in the Bureau report 
for 1881, was as follows: 


In Maine, average hours, 66} ; average wages, $7.04 per week. 
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It will be seen from this investigation, which was instituted 
by the enemies of the law, that in the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York, the 
average working-time is sixty-five and a half hours per week, 
and the average wages of labor $7.67 per week; while in 
Massachusetts, with only sixty hours a week, the average wages 
are $8.32 per week, or sixty-three cents a week more for five and 
a half hours a week less labor. That is to say, the laborer in 
Massachusetts works twenty-two hours, or over two full days 
less, and receives $2.52 per month more wages than similar 
laborers in the other States referred to. There never was any 
legislation adopted in any country in the world that has yielded 
such good economic fruit! It operates alike under a monarchy 
in Europe and a republic in America. In fact, it is the one 
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species of industrial legislation that has never failed, and its 
results have only been limited by the extent of its application. 
For an eight-hour law to be economically and morally effect- 
ual, however, ii must be national; international would be even 
better. There is nothing that is susceptible to governmental 
influence, with which local or State legislation is so inadequate 
to deal, as economic and moral interests. Under our present 
system of industry, with the division of labor and the extensive 
use of machinery, production has to be conducted on such a 
large scale that no industry of any importance can be sustained 
by the consumption of its own locality. Indeed, it is too well 
known to need stating, that there is no important industry in 
the country that does not depend for its success mainly upon 
the consumption of many and distant localities. New York and 
California, South Carolina and New England, Pennsylvania and 
Texas, are all inseparable parts of the same industrial confed- 
eracy, and, therefore, any legislation upon this subject, to be 
































effectual, must be general. Some good result will follow the 

' local adoption of this measure, as in Massachusetts; but its 

| advantage will be proportionally greater in each locality, accord- 

ing as the area of its application is extended. Accordingly, we 
find that the economic and moral influence of the vight-hour law, 
as applied to the isolated navy-yards, is almost imperceptible ; 
while that of the ten-hour law, when applied to a whole State, as 
in Massachusetts, is very marked and general; and in England, 
where it has been applied to a whole country, the results are 
still more striking and permanent. Thus, while the good influ- 
ence of the general adoption of an eight-hour system upon the 
prosperity of the community is a scientific certainty, its local 
or partial adoption would not produce the same proportional 
benefits. The question, therefore, is, how can its general adoption 
be most effectually accomplished ? 

There are two methods by which the eight-hour system may 
be brought about. (1) By the united refusal of the laborers to 
work more than eight hours a day, « e, by strikes. (2) By 
legislative enactment. 

The first is the most difficult, the most costly, and the least 
feasible. In order for this method to be successful it is neces- 
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sary to have the laborers in all industries throughout the coun- 
try not only thoroughly united upon this issue, but also ready 
to assume all the risks and hardships of a general strike for its 
enforcement, which is almost impossible. And if they were suf- 
ficiently organized and determined for such a struggle (which 
they are not), it would be a costly undertaking, such as no labor 
organization that ever existed could sustain. 

Again, even admitting that it were possible to inaugurate an 
eight-hour system by a general strike, it would be equally neces- 
sary to maintain intact the same complete organization and 
unanimity of purpose and willingness to strike among the labor- 
ers, in order to enforce it and prevent the employers from return- 
ing to the old system, which a certain portion of them will al- 
ways be trying todo. It is unnecessary to say that this would 
be practically impossible. 

Legislative enactment is open to none of these objections, and 
is more feasible in many other respects than the efforts of trades- 
unions. Under the legislative method a bare majority can adopt 
it for the whole State or nation; and the effort does not involve 
any of the risk and hardship inseparably connected with an in- 
dustrial war. 

Again, when it is once established by law it is removed from 
the domain of controversy to that of authority, sustained by the 
moral and legal influence of the whole community. In a word, 
it has become “ respectable,” and its violators, instead of posing 
as injured innocents endeavoring to resist the cruel encroach- 
ments of the working-men, will figure as common law-breakers 
and enemies to society. Thus, all the power of government 
can be evoked to enforce it—a policy far more certain than the 
doubtful experiment of strikes, It is therefore manifest that 
the most feasible method of establishing a general uniform 
eight-hour system is the adoption of a national eight-hour law. 

The necessity for such a law has already begun to be recog- 
nized, not only by the laborers, but by intelligent manufactur- 
ers and statesmen; and the first step toward its adoption has 
already been taken. Last winter a proposition was introduced 
into Congress by Representative Davis, of Massachusetts, to 

amend the Constitution so as to enable Congress to regulate the 
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hours of labor throughout the country. This proposition will 
be up for consideration during the present session. In view of 
the fact that a general reduction of the hours of labor has be- 
come an economic necessity, demanded alike by the industrial 
prosperity of the country and the moral and social well-being of 
the laboring classes, it becomes the duty of every American 
citizen not only to ask for but to urge the adoption of this 
amendment, that a national eight-hour system may be speedily 
inaugurated, 
GEORGE GUNTON. 
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FLORIDA. 


“WILL you tell me why, with all Europe open, you persist 
in traveling to and through a country that has no art, history, or 
scenery?” 

So spake one, half-angered, outward-bound for Florence, to 
me, southward-bound for Florida. 

And, indeed, the question is hard to answer. I can only 
reply, a little doggedly perhaps, that at least the country is my 
own, and it is my business to know it! Of art, certainly not 
much can be said. Of history—no history? What world’s drama 
had ever a loftier motive, a statelier march, a grander succession 
than that which opened upon the colonial South, advanced along 
the fortitude of hardship, the bravery of battle, the patience of 
hope and the labor of love, and closed triumphantly upon the 
scenic surrender at Yorktown? 

Of scenery—Richmond is on the site for a noble city. High- 
poised on the banks of the James, with the ever-beautiful, swift 
river far below, the ever-beautiful soft sky not so far above, and 
with gentle hills sweeping afar to the Southern horizon—a half- 
way store-city for the overflowing energy of the North and for 
the newly-developing energy of the South; forgetting some of the 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto the best things 
which are before, Richmond may well look for a fair future, 
But from Richmond, southward, along the old “ tide-water settle- 
ments,” we fare indeed through a pale, spiritless country. There 
is no clear line in heaven or earth, or the waters that are upon 
the earth, no depth in the woods, no verdure of turf. The 
scrawny forests sprout a scanty green from a long-lost habit of 
foliage, but there is no wanton tangle of underbrush and fern 
and vine and moss. It is a poverty-smitten land, and its poverty 
is matched by the misery of sentient life. The houses are sad 
abodes for human beings—small, shabby, unshapely, revealing 
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no attempt at decoration, the sweet embellishment of home, 
within or without. The garb of the people is unmitigated early 
English—limp and dingy feminine drapery, the toga virilis 
equally dingy and more severe. The inevitable and conspicu- 
ous feature of every railroad station is a “bar,” and near each 
bar is a languid group sitting on rough, wooden benches or 
sauntering at limitless leisure, smoking, gazing, not apparently 
because they are interested, but because it is easier to look than 
not to look; and presently you are surprised to discover that 
they are not wretched. It is you whom their aspect makes 
wretched. They are happy enough—not boisterous, not perhaps 
mirthful, but serene, content, desiring apparently nothing better 
or different ; and you plunge into unfathomable depths of gloom. 
What is to become of our country? How shall this people be 
raised to real life?—for rise they must, or they will drag the 
nation down. Human aspiration, divine discontent—whence shall 
they be invoked? This tranquil resting on a wooden bench 
with a clay pipe and inexhaustible leisure, this strange blank of 
vanity and coquetry, what does it portend? Oh, for the toss 
of a saucy head, the flutter of a smart ribbon, the stiffness of one 
starched dickey! For that ribbon would flutter upward; that 
torture of starch would mean at least the momentary sacrifice of 
ease to an ideal. 

Yet from this meager earth, from these rough benches, came 
soldiers whose valor surprised the world. For these sombre 
homes they abandoned ease, and embraced toil and submission 
and suffering and death through four endless years. Their 
cause was wrong but their conduct was heroic; all theories 
must take that fact into the account. These lands, outworn by 
unwise cultivation long before the war; these homes, shriveled 
under the blight of slavery, produced men, how patient, how 
proud, how brave, we never should have known, we never could 
have dreamed, but for the war. Perhaps, too, only the actual and 
awful compact of war could have convinced the South that the 
mud-sill, money-making North was also not without the courage 
which could scorn money and fight fiercely. From this new 
mutual respect may there not spring a more real unity than 
could ever have existed with the misconceptions and the conse- 
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quent mis-steps of continuous peace? War is a hard way for 
people to become acquainted, but it was better for the North and 
the South to get acquainted with each other by war than not to 
be acquainted at all! 

And ere we are aware the gray wastes are succeeded by 
broad, tilled, rolling fields, the careful cultivation of industry and 
hope. We are gliding westward through South Carolina; we 
approach Columbia; we enter Paradise. It is a great house, 
with wide halls and spacious chambers opening upon broad 
verandas overclimbed with roses, set in a beckoning wilderness 
of great trees and flowering shrubbery alive with flash and song 
of bird, and tinkling fountains all aglint with bronze and golden 
fish ; securing our fragrant and musical seclusion by a high, close 
wall between us and the surrounding city. Nor is Eve wanting, 
beautiful, bountiful, Queen of Paradise in her own right. After 
an eternity of eight-and-thirty hours in heat and dust and disheart- 
ening, I wake high up above a bounteous earth in a brilliant 
heaven of magnolia trees shining in at every window—dense, 
dark-green, polished and splendid; still above, a heaven-blue, 
heaven-clear sky, with airs from Araby the Blest, and inwardly I 
promise myself never to leave this Paradise. Florida may flaunt 
her orange groves and the “ Crackers ” smoke their pipes of peace. 
I will not yield this caressing cleanness for any patriotism what- 
ever. 

But when the delightful bewilderment of novelty is past, 
one cannot be quite at peace. In this lulling, restful Paradise 
we see the South at its best. The amplitude and openness, 
balcony and breeze and sun and shade, are of the gracious and 
friendly South, her welcoming hospitality, her sweet-to-do- 
nothing charm. But the master is far away. I am a Spaniard 
in the Halls of the Montezumas—by honest purchase, true, nor 
were the purchasers more glad of the Halls than the Montezumas 
were of the money; yet I cannot help a twinge of regret. This 
great door-way and wide aisle of entrance stretching from bloom 
of front to bloom of rear, and making the house a part of 
sheltered park and colonnaded paths in fairy-land—all are of 
the baffled and excluded South. Silken couch and curtain, 
dainty devices of toilette, thrift and beauty of board, orderly 
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march of cuisine under the all-seeing eye of the canny, just and 
faithful Scot, who rules her retinue with iron hand not half con- 
cealed under a glove that is but uncut velvet—this is wholly 
North. How can the South forget her bitterness, seeing the vic- 
torious legions of war followed by these more victorious legions 
of peace? Nothing, I think, has ever surpassed the dignity and 
simplicity with which these men, masters of broad estates, lords 
of soil and slaves, met the decision of war, accepted failure and 
poverty, fraternized with their friend-foes, and started on the new 
path. It is for the North to be gentle, forbearing, courteous, 
censiderate. We must walk softly before those who staked all 
on a wrong cause—and lost. Well for them and well for the 
coming generations that they lost; but they lost. The North 
won. Nor is anything more politic than courtesy ; for the South 
is not only noticeably gentle and courteous, but responds instantly 
to gentleness and courtesy, however promptly and passionately 
resentful of rudeness,.and even childishly sensitive. It is a child- 
like race, in some respects, compared with the business-trained 
maturity of the North, but with the charm as well as the un- 
reason of childhood. Its women—I hardly know how to say it 
without offense, and Heaven forbid I should in one jot offend my 
dear New England, our royally rowdy West, or any remotest 
section of the Great Republic; nor can I perhaps say it with con- 
sistency, and there is no need of saying it at all; yet I will hazard 
the suggestion that Southern women are prettier than Northern 
women! It is not that the withered wisp of the “tide-water 
settlement” is more beautiful than the perfect final flower of 
Northern culture, or the saxifrage of the New England frontier 
farm—a hardy plant, that has as little time as its Southern 
counterpart has turn for the esthetic of the garden of Goc. But 
the ordinary Southern woman, on Columbia Heights, on the South 
Battery, in Forsythe Park, is pleasant to the eye. Neither men 
nor women have the color and contour, the rich costume, the ag- 
gressive prosperity of the never-ending procession going down to 
the Everglades in search of health!—portly men, full-bearded 
and ruddy, close-buttoned to the chin ; buxom dames, every one 
with a seal-skin sacque on her shoulders and a supererogatory 
camels’-hair shawl over her arm—weighted with money, beaming 
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with satisfaction, eating and drinking the best of everything and 
plenty of it. Southern women are fragile in figure, delicate of 
complexion, with soft, bright, abundant hair, soft, melodious 
voices in which a certain flatness of enunciation becomes far 
from disagreeable. Their dress is of modest cost and palpably 
home-made; Worth and Redfern—a plague o’ both their houses!|— 
feather no nests from these quiet birds. The sombre blacks and 
heavy fabrics which our long winters drag even into our short 
summers, count ill beside these cheerful taffetas and fresh cam- 
brics whose lightness and grace suit well the light and graceful 
forms. And their kindly wearers meet kindly the stranger that 
is within their gates.) Brusquely accosted, roughly touched 
where their hearts are sore, and no doubt these kind eyes would 
flash with angry fire—the pale ashes of secession still cherish 
a vital spark—but why approach them brusquely? They endure 
a suffering all their own. They have felt the heavy hand of the 
North ; let them feel now only its ministrations. As a pathetic 
and tender prophecy, I cherish an Easter gift of Easter lilies on 
Easter morn, and the most precious tribute of the rose-tree— 
from the avowed secession South to the avowed anti-slavery 
North—and feel that indeed and in truth Christ the Lord is 
risen. 

And even ministrations must be tactful. One of those buxom 
health-seekers, of the best of the class, full of intelligence and of 
benevolence as of vitality, tarried a week or two on her supposi- 
titious health-pilgrimage, and by some magnetism of the heart 
was borne straightway to the haunts of poverty. Even in the 
city’s refuge were crippled and suffering old women, without 
fire, almost without food, and with insufficient clothing. A pal- 
lid child, a chronic invalid, sore and loathsome, lay in his 
wretched bed, without sheet or blanket or fresh bandages, utterly 
unable to touch the coarse corn-cake and salt pork which was 
the sole viand to tempt his failing appetite or sustain his fainting 
strength. The city charity was scant of funds, and, worse still, 
was wholly destitute of system to use its funds to the best ad- 
vantage. What saintly sop my lady threw to the watchful Cer- 
berus on guard, by what magic she insinuated cord-wood through 
the moy-holes, blankets upon the beds of rheumatism, and dain- 
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ties into the mouth of famine, I may not say, lest Cerberus be 
alert against another onset—but no burglary was ever more 
carefully planned or more warily, wisely and successfully exe- 
cuted—since no success can be more complete than that in which 
not only does the burglar secure his plunder but the victim 
never discovers that he is robbed ! 

Courtesy is certainly the law of the South. Gentle ways and 
words characterize all classes. The “poor white ”—thin, sal- 
low, ague-shaken, lifts his brimless hat with a winning smile and 
a gratified voice to your queries. The colored “ uncle,’ driving 
his indescribable garden “truck” to market in pre-eminently 
Ethiopian cart harnessed by fragments of rope to a storm-swept 
cow, and his still darker brother left at home on the plantation, 
receive your advances as if you were the long-lost Light of Asia. 
“ Ain’ gwi’ pay no taxes dis yeah,” says he, smiling broadly back 
from his glistening teeth ; “I pay fif’ cen’ urready fur to vote; an’ 
ur raise five chil’l’n an’ six gran’chill’n. De one stannin’ back 
dyar, she’s one ur’em; an’ I dun nuf fer de State. I airn las 
yeah sixty-five dollar’. Dat’s a heap o’ money. Don’ seem’s 
I ought to work no mo’. But ’pears like ’e go mighty quick. 
Ole woman she say ‘Out o’ coffee,’ ‘Want li'l’ m’lasses,’ n’some- 
how, I ev to keep workin’.” 

“You would like to be back in the old times ?” 

“ Oh, no!” with almost a guffaw; “ rather own m’self!” 

With plenty of hard work, and suspicion of employers, and 
laments for the idleness of young and upstart “ niggers,” I never 
found one who did not rejoice at owning himself. 

In the State House, crowning the city’s fair hill, and com- 
manding a wide and varied prospect, but bearing yet in its 
broken columns and unfinished walls—battered before they were 
wholly built—the marks of war, the spirit of complaisance is 
almost too visibly astir. The picture of Calhoun is pointed out 
by the volunteer colored attendant. : 

“ And who was Calhoun?” we ask. 

“ He was ”—swallowing hard for one palpable second—“ he 
was de fus Guv’nah Souf C’r'lina.” 

No balking of the inquirer by a useless avowal of ignorance. 
In one short moment consideration for the stranger has nomi- 
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nated, elected, and installed a Governor without recourse to con- 
vention or ballot-box. 

I ask to see the Ordinance of Secession, said to be in the 
State archives, and the lively servitor plunges instantly into the 
waste paper left in large and loose abundance on and around the 
speaker’s desk. 

“No,” L interpose. “You will not find it there. It would 
have been put away. It was an important paper—the one on 
which the war was fought.” 

“Oh, yes!” and his rich dark face lights up with instant and 
complete comprehension. ‘ Dey done tore ’t up!” 

Who but must promptly, admiringly, gratefully follow the 
working of his swift mind and compelling heart? 

An official of higher rank and the right caste color spares no 
pains to show everything of interest, including the majestic robe 
of purple silk and velvet which, in South Carolina alone of all 
the States, has been handed down from an earlier age to the 
Speaker of the House. Thoughtlessly I suggest that he put it 
on for better exhibition. He blushes and hesitates for one mod- 
est moment, but chivalrously complies, though he is quite lost in 
its too ample folds. He divines that I am Northern as surely 
as I know that he is Southern, and perhaps a little pardonable 
malice lurks in his free-hand drawing of the dishonest carpet- 
baggers who swarmed upon them, the greedy officials who 
came down and devoured them—* that ticket-of-leave chap Cham- 
berlain.” 

“And Moses,” I add blandly, just to show I am no blind 
partisan. 

‘‘ M— Moses—well, no,” he hesitates: “he wasn’t a Yankee. 
He belongs a few miles out of here;” and we gaze innocently 
and silently into vacancy. 

“But those nigger legislatures,” he exclaims, recovering 
heart, ‘‘I should like to show you a photograph I have;” and he 
rummages the never too orderly array of a man’s desk and brings 
out a time-stained picture. I am honestly surprised. I had 
expected a motley crew. We have all heard of the “nigger 
legislatures” of South Carolina, who went up every man to his 
pigeon-hole and took his money for his vote as openly as if his 
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vote had been a basket of Carolina potatoes. But this repre- 
sents an assembly of decent men decently dressed. They may 
be rascals but they look respectable. They may be the most 
stolid field-hands, but they hold their heads erect as if every 
man were a member of the Congregational Club in Boston. 

“Why!” Icannot help exclaiming, “this is not bad. Is this 
the one?” and he looks at it for a moment under my eyes. 

“No, that’s not so bad,” he admits candidly; “ not so bad as 
the other one. I have another—the worst—but I can’t find it!” 

And on the morning when I leave the Capitol, the Re- 
publican Convention which met the day before is leaving it 
also. The railroad station and the train are filled with dele- 
gates, chiefly colored. They are notslaves. They are not “nig- 
gers.” They are men, colored men. They are quite at home 
alike in their “store clothes” and in their citizens’ respon- 
sibilities. I cannot believe that they will long rest under 
outside repression. They have not only tasted the sweets of 
liberty, but they have been touched with the dignity of self- 
government. It is to be always remembered that we are now 
nearly a generation removed from slavery. The colored per- 
sons whom we meet in ordinary travel—the hotel and railway 
servants, the students and teachers and preachers and workmen 
—are in large numbers personally as unfamiliar with slavery as 
are we. Their parents were slaves, but they were born free or 
were freed so young as to have no recollection of bondage. Itis 
not only that they cannot be reduced to slavery, but they are 
constantly breathing the air and making the associations and 
transmitting to their children the cumulative power of freedom. 
The coming generations will hold their own. .Heaven send it 
be with the consent and co-operation of the white race, but they 
will hold their own. 

Our problem is grave, complicated, vast. It is not intellect- 
ual ignorance so much as the low level of life, that appals. 
There seems to be no rural district to counteract the shadow of 
great darkness which broods over the poor sections in and about 
the cities. I discerned no country community, intelligent, in- 
dependent, gathering strength from the soil to replenish the 
ever-draining civilization of cities—draining through luxury into 
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lassitude or through helplessness into barbarism. The refine- 
ment of the South is sweet, social, chivalrous, but not propagand- 
ist. Her hope lies in the few focal points which gather the glow 
of the past and radiate the light of the future. Men and women, 
especially women, have gone down from the North and come out 
from the South and cast in their lot with the lowliest. Plain 
they may be in dress, homely of feature, with all the courage of 
their defects, the typical New England school-ma’am of litera- 
ture; or fair enthusiasts tenderly reared in luxurious homes, 
crusading for an idea; but alike is due to them the homage of 
the true apostolic succession. They are patriots leading a silent 
Revolution; noiseless van-guards in one of the great movements 
of the world. 

To say that they live among the poor is to say nothing. The 
trig New England imagination cannot picture the negligent 
desolation of whole villages within a stone’s throw of Southern 
cities—villages of pig-pens, dog-kennels, hen-coops—all rattle- 
traps; but the indwellers are human beings, well content. Such 
homes these women haunt, and gather thence pupils black and 
white to teach them not merely how to read, but before that, 
how to live—the primal decencies of humanity. From their 
civilized surroundings these women expect nothing—at best 
mere toleration, indifference, sometimes censure and misrepre- 
sentation. To meet this they have only silence and patience. 
Time is too short to be passed in explanation. The coldness, the 
hostility, are not unnatural, are no mark of unusual selfishness; 
it is only that the atmosphere of defeat is not yet sufficiently 
cleared of bitterness for fair judgment, still less for friendly pre- 
possession. But it is clearing. 

One of these apostles, always begging for her clientelage, is 
accustomed to select from her numerous Northern boxes what- 
ever is too fine or gay—silk gowns and butterfly bonnets—and, 
with double-edged wisdom, sells these to such of her graduates as 
have advanced far enough to buy them, and with the money 
replenishes her ever-emptying store of medicines and dainties for 
the sick; and the ugly rumor lifts its head that she sells for 
profit the goods sent for charity ! 

Opposite the flag of Sumter, in beautiful Charleston Harbor, 
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on fitly-named Mount Pleasant, Miss Monroe has set the Union 
flag of the new South. Bright, breezy, comely, as spotless in her 
belongings as if she were presiding over a white-shuttered, 
marble-staired Philadelphia mansion, she has gathered a family 
of twenty-two colored children, and makes for them a Christian 
home. We visited her untirely unannounced, and her house- 
hold, conducted, except for the aid of one woman, wholly by the 
children, was attractively neat and thrifty. I saw them all, from 
the funny little three-year-old, whose monkey-mimicry was most 
amusing, and whose funny little kinks of hair her mistress 
stroked as fondly as if they had been the golden curls of Cau- 
casus, up to the tall lad of eighteen, just starting into the outside 
world. The older children dress and tend the younger; wash- 
ing, ironing, sewing, sweeping, cooking, are taught the girls, and 
all feasible man’s-work the boys. I saw the fences which they 
had mended and made, the buildings they had painted and 
whitewashed, the gardens they had planted, the yard which 
they kept neat. As soon as they are old enough, they are 
sent out to earn their living, knowing something of some trade; 
knowing also how to read the Constitution under which they 
live, how to write their own letters and keep their own accounts ; 
something aware of the obligations of morality and of religion 
intelligent citizens of the Great Republic of which they are to be 
in part the rulers, and which can remain great only by their 
uprightness and their wisdom. 

Major Bingham’s school in North Carolina I did not see, but 
his persistence, his enthusiasm, his enlightened patriotism, are of 
wide report. A Southerner of Southerners—a rebel, if you will 
—an officer in the Confederate Army, since they choose to call it 
so, he seems to have devoted his life to rearing the orphan chil- 
dren of his brother soldiers; and he fights for the children just 
as bravely as he fought beside their fathers. Single-minded, 
with great acumen, wiser in his own unhampered individual 
insight than a score of our machine-ridden Northern “ boards,” 
large and liberal in his range of thought and action, he roams 
North and South, and hives honey from every flower that grows. 
For such a worker there can be only success, and to our common 
country immeasurable benefit. 
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From Boston to Wilmington, and I know not how far 
beyond, one comes constantly upon the little rills and the 
goodly rivers of Mrs. Hemmenway’s beneficence, till her health- 
tours and her pleasure-trips need only be from outpost to outpost 
of her own camp. Schools are taught, tables spread, dinners 
cooked, images modeled, lands tilled, at her charge, and under 
teachers whom she has first taught for the teaching; so that we 
may reverse the moral of the sarcastic Dean, and infer how greatly 
Providence prizes wealth, seeing the wise and generous hands 
into which He has given it. 

With his dancing, boyish eyes, his jocund voice, his merry 
words, and his true apostle’s work, General Armstrong seems 
always to be a St. Paul on a lark—but a lark that soars as well 
as sings. Like the pied Piper of Hamelin, he lures from their 
pleasant homes the young teachers, who follow him, nothing loth, 
to Hampton, and teach to a great community of negroes and 
Indians the rudiments of a literary education, of mechanical arts, 
of elegant culture. <A, b, c, harness-shops, laundry, theology 
stand side by side in beneficent harmony. The strong point in 
all such schools is that they teach industry, system, manual 
labor, as well as letters. Their course of study is, as it ought to 
be, hardly beyond that of the common school at the North; 
added to this is education of the hands. Two Indian pupils 
have married, built a house with their own hands in the neigh- 
borhood, and are rearing a Christian family—an object-lesson 
which needs no comment. Near by, the Butler School, one of 
General Butler’s little side-shows—a “happy thought” of that 
fertile brain for the children of the contrabands who flocked to 
him at Hampton—still trains the minds and the hands of hun- 
dreds of colored children under colored teachers, and still attests 
the wisdom of one who may not be always wise, but who is always 
agenius. Two colored teachers had just come home from their 
wedding-journey. Bright lights, bright flowers, bright rugs from 
General Armstrong’s own house turned the school-hall into a 
brilliant reception-room, and a table, prettily spread, was decor- 
ously served; and, behold, I show you a mystery—a Congo 
“nigger” and an Apache chief eating side by side with silver 
forks! And General Armstrong fears, apparently, lest I mistake 
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the significance of his pomp, and half apologizes for the splendor 
of his trumpery ice-cream! Apologize! It is the dew of the 
fresh, new morning. Nay, on the lowest grounds of economy, 
which is cheaper, an Apache using the nation’s silver fork, or 
brandishing his own steel knife ? 

But Florida? Alas! for Ponce de Leon and me; we never 
reached the fountains of immortal youth! The road thither 
was fatally fascinating. I lingered in a few sunny spots along 
the erchanted way with ever-deepening interest, till the summer 
lighted on us and it was too late. Ponce de Leon drank—and 
died. 

Come home! Your country calls you, fair Florentine, from 
Valdarno, to descry new lands beneath the Stars and Stripes. 
The walls of lofty Rome entomb a lone mother of dead em- 
pires ; but we sit at the springs of empire | 

Gail HaAmMILTon. 
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WHAT THE ROMAN CATHOLICS WANT. 


CATHOLICS only desire to enjoy their religion, and to practice 
it with the full freedom which the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees to them; and we may add that they do not 
desire to interfere with the rights of those who are not Catholics. 
We desire that all non-Catholics, whatever may be their creed, 
should enjoy the perfect freedom which we claim for ourselves. 
There is quite a difference of opinion between them and us on 
the very important subject of education. How far the views of 
Protestants may be to them matters of conscience we do not 
know. They may have opinions which from their point of view 
touch no moral question. If they have conscientious convic- 
tions on this subject, they ought, in a land of liberty, to have the 
privilege of governing their own children by them. It could 
hardly be said that they could have the right to interfere with 
the children of others who are their equals before the Constitu- 
tion of the country. 

With us Catholics the question of education is a part of 
our religious duty. Our faith commands us to instruct our 
children in accordance with the principles of our creed. Weare 
bound in conscience to do so; and if we are restrained from do- 
ing so, we possess not the freedom to practice our religion. If 
there were a law forbidding us to do so, we could not obey that 
law, since our consciences would demand that “ we should obey 
God rather than man.” ‘To make plain our views and principles 
on the subject of education we will state briefly the following 
propositions ; 

1. The responsibility of educating children falls upon the 
parents, whom God has made their natural guardians. They 
cannot evade this responsibility. They will have to answer to 
God for the souls of their children ; and neglect of the duty they 
owe to them will be a serious crime. They may use the aids 
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which divine Providence affords them. They are bound to yield 
obedience to those spiritual pastors whom God has set over 
them ; but they can never hope to save their own souls if they 
fail to discharge the duty which the parental relation implies. 
These remarks are made in opposition to the views adopted by 
some statesmen and philanthropists, who consider the children as 
really the property of the State which is in loco parentis, and is 
empowered to legislate concerning them, as it docs concerning 
houses and lands. Children, though subjects of the State in 
civil obedience, are not goods and chattels; and there is no 
“eminent domain” which can extinguish their rights, or relieve 
parents of their obligations. It follows from this that all Cath- 
olic parents are bound in conscience to educate their children in 
the faith which they profess. It is not necessary to say that 
duty to God is the first and most imperative of all obligations, 
and that even duty to our country and its civil rulers flows from 
the higher obedience which we owe to our Creator. 

2. We hold also that religion cannot be divorced from educa- 
tion. In this we have at least the theoretical support of many 
non-Catholics. In the instruction of children we believe that it 
is our duty to teach them the truths of our faith while we open 
their minds to the light of natural science. It is our conscien- 
tious conviction that the climination of religion from a course 
of education is really to inculeate atheism, and to seek to banish 
God, who is the fountain of all light, from the young heart and 
mind. Religion in education cannot be simply let alone as an 
unknown quantity. It must either be ignored, or fully taught, 
or partially taught. If it be ignored altogether, our system of 
instruction is atheistic, and we really, as far as we are able, teach 
our children that there is no God. If it be partially taught, we 
expose ourselves to an inconsistency which cannot fail, sooner or 
later, to show itself to an inquiring mind. Why can we willfully 
suppress a portion of the truth which we profess? It is either 
all true, or not true at all. Moreover, all truth is one, and the 
articles of our creed, coming from divine revelation, are one har- 
monious whole which cannot be broken. Who will presume to 
suppress any part of that which God reveals to man? To do so 
is to imply that we do not firmly believe our creed, and gives to 
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the infidel the unanswerable objection that our professions are 
not sincere. In the revelation of God there are no non-essential 
truths. To assert this is to accuse the infinite wisdom of the 
folly of teaching us what it is not important for us to know. 

3. We believe also that morality, in the common acceptation 
of the term, is so bound up with religion that no moral principles 
can be taught without it. We can hardly conceive of a man with- 
out some religious principles. Even if he denies the existence 
of God, he is forced to act in contradiction to this denial. But if 
he were really to have no religion at all, there surely would be 
no foundation for the distinction between right and wrong, and 
hence no principle of morality could exist. 

We are not alone in these views which are so consonant to 
right reason. The words of George Washington have been often 
quoted. It would be well if they were remembered. ‘‘ What- 
ever may be conceded to the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that natural morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” The Protestant Episcopal Church has more 
than once recommended the establishment of parochial schools, for 
the reason, which we allege, that religion and education should 
go together, and that their separation is full of evil consequences. 

A Methodist Convention, held in Syracuse in 1871, passed 
the resolution, ‘That we as a convention insist upon the moral 
element in the instruction afforded in our common-school system, 
and especially the teaching of the moral system of Bible Chris- 
tianity, which is the foundation of our civil law.” 

The Rev. Dr. Steele in his inaugural address to the Syracuse 
University says: “There are systems of religion in which morals 
are divorced from religion. Such is not Christianity.” Rev. 
Dr. Stone, in a report on elementary public instruction made 
to the General Assembly of Ohio, December, 1839, also declares 
“that every well informed man knows that, as a general fact, it 
is impossible to impress the obligations of morality with any 
efficiency on the heart of a child, or even on that of an adult, 
without an appeal to some code which is sustained by the 
authority of God.” 

Mr. W. O. Bourne, in his history of the Public School Society 
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of New York, says: “The religious nature must be fed, cherished, 
and developed, or the nation will become a nation of skeptics, 
and virtue will be almost a forgotten name.” “It seems plain 
that no system of education can be productive of very desirable 
advantages, which shall entirely reject and exclude that amount 
of moral teaching which shall not only co-operate with the lessons 
of the Sunday-school, the Church, and the parent, but which 
shall aim to impart it where no such instruction is given.” ‘Can 
the state be safe while hundreds of thousands of its youth are 
growing up without any moral education? If this question be 
answered in the negative, we have our justification for making 
moral lessons an important part of our system.” 

These words are in accord with the declarations of the 
Supreme Pontiff: “Catholics cannot approve that method of 
instructing youth which, while putting aside the faith and 
authority of the Church, looks exclusively or at least chiefly to 
the knowledge of natural things, and the ends of worldly social 
life.” His Holiness Pius [X., in a letter to the Archbishop of 
Freiburg, expressed the conviction of the whole Catholic world: 
“No one can be ignorant that the sad and deplorable condition 
in which modern society has fallen, comes from the many at- 
tempts which are made to drive from public institutions and 
private families the holy faith of Christ, His religion and salu- 
tary doctrine. These pernicious attempts have their origin from 
the false doctrines which have made such progress in our day, to 
the great detriment of the state.” ‘“ Education without the aid 
of Christian doctrine cannot fail to produce a race which, given 
up to private judgment and depraved appetites, will be the 
source of the greatest evils to private families and to the repub- 
lic.” The present Pontiff, Leo XIIT., has many times uttered the 
same sentiments, and from the beginning of his pontificate, has 
earnestly exhorted all bishops and pastors of souls to spare no 
efforts for the establishment of Christian schools and the proper 
instruction of the young in the principles of our faith. 

These remarks are important to show that our conviction of 
the necessary union of religion with education is a conscientious 
conviction which we cannot disobey. It imposes upon our 
consciences duties which we must discharge, if we would be 
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faithful to God. Were we placed where we could not fulfill 
this duty, we should be in a land of religious intolerance where 
we could not practice our religion. We are sure that there are 
many of the citizens of our country who are believers in some 
form of Christianity, and who are alarmed at the rapid growth of 
infidelity. They see their children growing up without the faith 
they themselves profess, and without any belief in the truths of 
even natural religion. They see what they deem sacred every- 
where derided, and feel that their hold upon the young is fast 
going fromthem. Under these circumstances they are consulting 
among themselves to see what can be done, to inquire if the 
primary education, which has excluded all religious teaching, 
cannot be in some way amended so as to embrace at least some 
points of Christianity, or of the moral law. Their action is a 
proof of the correctness of our principles. 

4, It being then our duty, from the teaching of our faith, to 
unite religious training with the education of the young, the ques- 
tion arises as to the mode of accomplishing this end. How shall 
itbedone? If we lived in a country where all agreed in the con- 
fession of one faith there would be no difficulty. The tenets of 
one common creed could be easily taught with every step taken 
in imparting human knowledge. No one could be offended, and, 
indeed, the wishes of all would be gratified. But when our 
society is*made up of many religious persuasions, all teaching 
different and contradictory beliefs, and of many who have no 
faith at all, and who vindicate to themselves the right to have 
none, the question is not so easily answered. There are Cath- 
olics, Protestants with many widely differing creeds, Jews with 
the traditions of their ancient faith, unbelievers of various ranks 
with discordant views of God, and atheists who assert that the 
idea of a God is an absurdity to reason and an infringement upon 
human liberty. Will it be right to give up everything to this 
latter class, and because those who call themselves Christians can- 
not agree, to surrender our children to the atheist who believes in 
nothing? By this plan the class which has the least to believe, 
and therefore the least right to teach anything, takes possession 
of the whole commonwealth and begins to form society at its will. 
We have been very much surprised to see good Pro estants will- 
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ing to surrender all they professed to hold dear to that class of 
society which has no belief, and therefore the least right to im- 
pose its preferences upon the public. Still if they can conscien- 
tiously do this, it is certain that we cannot. 

Nor can it be said that the defects of such a system of educa- 
tion, from which all religious belief is excluded, can be supplied 
in other ways. There are no ways by which this radical defect 
can be made up. The Sunday-school is utterly impotent to 
teach the young mind the truth which has been practically ig- 
nored, if not contradicted all the week. Experience proves this 
to every one who has ever made any attempt in the instruction 
of children. One hour a week cannot be set against thirty with 
all the impressions and associations which the day-school brings. 
The mind, as it expands from day to day in the knowledge of 
truth, must also see in every line the growing light of the Cre- 
ator and the lessons of His divine revelation ; otherwise each 
step will be an advance on the path of negation, which, though 
called the path of philosophy by many, is really the way of infi- 
delity. Children are to be taught positively the dogmas of faith 
revealed. These dogmas are not to be either put aside or doubt- 
fully referred to, as if they were only questions to be examined. 

And, in fact, there is no place where children can be ad- 
dressed but the daily school. There is no other place where the 
lessons of religion or the teachings of the Church can reach them. 
We believe there is no just way of denying this fact. At any 
rate it is the conscientious conviction of Catholics, founded 
upon their own knowledge and experience. If, therefore, the 
elimination of all religious teaching from the schools satisfies no 
one, or should satisfy no one but atheists, there is only one por- 
tion of society which can be pleased with what we may call god- 
less schools. 

The system which would select out of the articles of the 
Christian creed a few articles, or seek to teach a few of the 
truths of natural religion, is a practical impossibility. There are 
no truths upon which all classes are now agreed. Unhappily 
there is not one which is not denied by many. And where is 
the arbiter who has the right to decide upon the truths which 
shall be deemed essential? If Protestants, inconsistently as it 
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seems to us with their professions, are willing to adopt such a 
system, we Catholics surely are not, and our rights of conscience 
are to be respected. 

There remains then only one way by which the principles we 
hold sacred can be subserved, and the freedom to practice our 
religion be granted to us. This is the establishment of denomi- 
national schools, in which from early childhood the truths of 
revelation and of the Divine law may be impressed upon the 
growing powers of the young mind. These powers will grow 
for good or for evil, for truth or for error. In this way every reli- 
gious denomination would be able to provide for its own chil- 
dren, and to preserve what it professes to hold dear. And we 
will say that every denomination must do this, or be instrumen- 
tal in its own destruction by the neglect of the most ordinary 
means of self-preservation. 

We are told that, granting all this, ‘we have our liberty ; 
we may establish as many Christian schools as we choose. There 
is no one to hinder us.” To this we reply that we recognize our 
legal right, and that we make use of it. But there is an injus- 
tice practiced upon us which is a species of persecution. It is 
strange that candid minds fail to see it at once. The state im- 
poses a large tax upon all its citizens for the support of its 
schools. These schools are not according to our conscience. We 
ought not, to be forced to patronize them. If we cannot use 
them with a good conscience, ought we to be forced to pay for 
them? Is it just to tax us for them when we cannot send our 
children to them, and when we are obliged to pay heavy sums 
for the building and maintaining of parochial schools? It is 
amazing to us that honest people do not see the injustice of this. 
There are those who know well that the public schools are the 
principal cause of the perversion of many of our children from 
the faith of their fathers. 

Because they are glad to see this result, are fair-minded citi- 
zens willing to be so unjust to us, and to do to others what they 
would not tolerate for themselves? 

The public schools are godless. We say this with no inten- 
tion of speaking ill of them, nor of ignoring their real merits. 
All their merits we appreciate. But they are, and must be god- 
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less, as neither the existence of God nor His revelation to man 
can be taught in them. They have only one end in view, and 
can have no other. This is the direction of the mind and all the 
impulses of the heart to the needs of time at the expense of eter- 
nity. The materialism of our day ignores altogether the life 
after death with its great and endless destinies. When we are 
taxed to support such schools we are forced to contribute to that 
which according to our conscience is wrong in principle and evil 
in its results to children and to society. Is this just? Is it in 
accordance with the fair principles which should govern a State 
like ours? If it be admitted that the state shall assume the ex- 
pense of primary education, we ought either to be exempted 
from the tax imposed or receive a proportion of the sum raised 
according to the number of the children we educate. Can any- 
thing be more reasonable? The same privilege would apply to 
all private schools, which would in strict justice share in the tax 
paid by all. This is what Catholics want. They want their 
proportion of the tax levied for primary education, and they 
want all others who desire it to enjoy the same privilege. They 
want it for their own children alone. Neither in schools, nor in 
institutions of charity, nor in reformatories, do they desire to 
meddle with the children of Protestants or unbelievers. No in- 
stance of such proselytism on our part can be found. We want 
to preserve the faith in our own children, and we must do it, 
even if we are unjustly taxed to support schools which we can- 
not conscientiously approve. 

In brief, we want the denominational system for ourselves, 
We leave others to decide what they want in the same liberty 
we claim for all. 

Sometimes we are met by the assumption that we are claim- 
ing something new and unheard of when we assert our convic- 
tions and our wants. Ignorance and prejudice alone are the 
source of such an objection. The godless system is new, and 
has grown out of the contentions of Christian sects and the rapid 
increase of infidelity. “The children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light.” In this country the 
common schools were once Protestant institutions whose influ- 
ence was directed against our religion. The denominational 
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system exists in almost every nation of Europe, and gives more 
perfect satisfaction than ours, while it insures more universal 
instruction. In Prussia and in other European countries the 
denominational system is carried out to minuteness, and while 
the harmony of all classes is secured, the children of the whole 
country are blessed with the benefits of education. “In 1844,” 
says Kay, a Protestant writer, “the Prussian people had estab- 
lished 23,646 schools, which were attended daily by 2,328,146 
children, and were directed by 29,639 highly educated teachers, 
of whom nearly 28,000 were young professors who had obtained 
diplomas and certificates of character at the normal colleges. 
Could this magnificent result have been obtained if the people, 
the clergy, and the government had not been at unity on the 
great question of religion?” * 

Statistics could easily be given to show the beneficent opera- 
tion of the denominational system wherever it is established. 
Every attempt in Europe to disturb it has been the fruit of athe- 
ism, or an attack upon all religion, and has led to evil conse- 
quences. It has found favor with many of our wisest and most 
influential statesmen. It ought to find favor with every Christian 
who really values the creed he professes. Governor Seward, in 
his message of 1840 to the Legislature of this State, recommends 
“for the children of foreigners the establishment of schools in 
which they may be instructed by teachers speaking the same 
language with themselves and professing the same faith.” So 
far as I know, we in the United States are the only people in the 
civilized world which does not give support, in part at least, to 
the denominational schools which are established by the zeal of 
the various Christian bodies. When we ask, therefore, either for 
exemption from the school tax or for our proportion of it, we are 
only asking for that which is granted nearly everywhere else, and 
in most cases is conceded as a right. 

Before we close this brief article we may look a moment at 
the disadvantages and the advantages of the system we pro- 
pose, which we deem the only just one. There may be some 
disadvantages in every system, as it is almost impossible to 
reach absolute perfection. The question is, which system is the 


* “ Social Condition and Education of the People.” 
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best and the least open to objection. I know of only two objec- 
tions which are worthy the consideration of fair minds. Weare 
not dealing in a journal of high character with prejudice, nor with 
those who love to propagate falsehood many times contradicted. 

It is alleged that the denominational system would break up 
the public schools as they now exist. The answer to this is that 
it would do so, if the majority of the people wished it. Is there 
any wrong in this? The denominations which wish to establish 
these schools would have the privilege. Those who do not wish 
to do so would still have the public schools. Who would take 
them from those who wish to have them? The will of the 
people would be fulfilled, and the rights of the minority would 
not be trampled upon. 

It is said again that the interests of secular education would 
suffer, that the schools intrusted to the different denominations 
would lose their high character. In reply to this I would say 
that the state could easily see to this, and any inspection deemed 
necessary could be required. There would even be a rivalry be- 
tween the different schools, and from just emulation good results 
would flow. Wherever the denominational system prevails such 
results have been seen, and no one has had just cause to complain. 

These objections, it seems to me, are easily answered, and are 
of little account compared with the great advantages to individ- 
uals and to society. 

The religious rights of all would be secured, and no one would 
have to make the charge that, in a land which guarantees free- 
“dom of worship, the minority are forced to violate their con- 
sciences, or are unjustly imposed upon by the majority. This is 
indeed a great advantage, securing the peace and happiness of all. 
It could no longer be said that here, where people boast of liberty, 
any are forced to an education without God, or are compelled to 
bear alone the burden, which, if there be taxation for the pur- 
pose, should fall upon the state. 

Again, if the state pay for primary education, which seems 
to be the plan generally deemed wise and salutary, the expense 
incurred would be much reduced by the denominational system. 
As far as we can estimate by the experience of our Catholic 
schools, it would be at most one half of what it is now. Is this 
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not some advantage, when at the same time there would be much 
greater peace and happiness? Statesmen are constantly seeking 
for economy in the administration of public affairs. Why not 
apply this economy to the schools, if the interests of education do 
not suffer thereby ? 

Catholics have found that we can maintain charitable and all 
other institutions at a much less expense than can the state. 
Why not let the gentle hand of religion, guided by the love of 
God, do its part in the commonwealth, and save vast outlays 
from the state treasury? Surely there is no just reason which 
can move any fair mind to draw from the public great sums 
which are not necessary. Every school which we establish, 
every charitable institution which we found, saves the state much 
more than people generally realize. 

Finally, the great and inestimable advantage of a truly relig- 
ious education would flow from the system we recommend as the 
only just one. Our children would be brought up in the principles 
of some faith in God. We are not denying the atheist or 
infidel his right to take care of his own children, we only 
deny him the right to educate in infidelity the children of 
those who call themselves Christians. Most Protestants believe 
that the fabric of society rests upon the divine law, indeed that 
Christianity is the true foundation of civil government. We 
believe, though we wish we were mistaken, that their children 
to a large extent are growing up without any religion whatever, 
and with even a repugnance to the dogmas of revelation. And we 
predict evil to our country and its hallowed institutions when 
once the faith of Christ is ignored and its obligations are for- 
gotten. Atheism will never support any stable order of society 
upon the shifting foundation of good will or mutual consent. 
We Catholics love our country next to our God, and we freely 
live and die for it. Men may reason as they will, they may let 
their unjust prejudice lead them to trample on the sacred rights 
of their fellows; but an education without religion will be the 
ruin of all we hold most dear, and there is no religious education 
possible in our present common-school system. 


Tuomas S. PRESTON. 
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In Pope’s once famous “ Recollections of P. P., Clerk of this 
Parish,” the original materials for the work are described as 
being contained in a large manuscript volume, which might 
well be lettered, the author says, “ On the Importance of a Man 
to Himself.” Every piece of autobiography, however slight or 
indirect, might be classed under this title; and perhaps that 
man is fortunate who finds, as in the present case, an editor who 
consents to assume the responsibility of the whole enterpise. THE 
ForvuM desires, it seems, to obtain from a few authors an honest 
statement of their educational experience, good or bad, for encour- 
agement or for warning, as the case may be. If we could truly 
respond to this demand the result would certainly be useful, 
since the secret of our success or failure might thus be revealed ; 
and even our other work might perhaps assume a slightly in- 
creased value, because connected with so frank a commentary. 

My literary life, such as it has been, affords no lesson 
greatly worth recording, unless it be the facility with which a 
taste for books may be transmitted and accumulated from one 
generation to another, and then developed into a life-long pur- 
suit by a literary environment. To go no farther back, my pa- 
ternal ancestors in America were Puritan clergymen, who wrote 
many books, a few of which are still quoted; my paternal 
grandfather was the supposed author of the ‘“ Laco” letters, 
which were aimed against John Hancock, and were thought by 
the zealous Bostonians of their day to rival Junius; my father 
wrote several pamphlets, and my mother some children’s books, 
in ene or two of which I figured; my eldest brother wrote a 
little book against slavery. All this must surely have been 
enough to guarantee a little infusion of printer's ink into my 
blood. Then as to externals; my father, having lost a moderate 
fortune by Jefferson’s embargo, came to Cambridge and became 
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Steward—or as it is now called Bursar—of Harvard College. 
He built a house, in which I was born, at the head of a street 
then called Professors’ Row, because so many professors lived on 
it, but now known as Kirkland Street. This house then stood 
just outside of the college grounds, and is now almost surrounded 
by them, having the Lawrence Scientific School close beside it 
and the Jefferson Physical Laboratory behind. Soon, probably, 
it will be ingulfed and make way for some great academic 
structure, as has been the case with the “ gambrel-roofed house,” 
once its next-door neighbor, and the birthplace of Dr. O. W. 
Holmes. 

I was thus born and cradled within the college atmosphere, and 
amid a world of books and bookish men, the list of these last in- 
cluding many since famous, who were familiar visitors at our 
house. My small collection of autographs is headed by a note in 
the exquisite handwriting of Edward Everett, inquiring after the 
health of “the babe,” and offering in behalf of Mrs. Everett to 
send some tamarind water, I being the unfortunate infant for 
whom—or perhaps for whose mother—that unpleasing medica- 
ment was designed. My first nurse, if not a poet, was the theme 
of poetry, being one Rowena Pratt, the wife of Longfellow’s 
“ Village Blacksmith ;” and no doubt her singing made the heart 
of her young charge rejoice, as when she sang in that paradise 
to which the poet has raised her. Later, I “tumbled about in a 
library,” as Holmes recommends, and in the self-same library 
where he practiced the like gymnastics; that of his kind old 
father, Dr. Abiel Holmes, whose grandson, now Dr. C. W. Par- 
sons, of Providence, was my constant playmate. At home 
the process could be repeated in a comfortable library of Queen 
Anne literature in delightful little old-fashioned editions, on 
which I began to browse as soon as the period of “Sandford and 
Merton” and Mrs. Edgeworth’s “ Frank” had passed. 

It passed early, for it was the custom in those days to teach 
children to read, and sometimes to write, before they were four 
years old—-a practice now happily discontinued. Another more 
desirable custom prevailed in the household, for my mother read 
aloud a great deal in the evening; and I thus became familiar 
with Scott’s novels as I sat gazing in the fire or lay stretched in 
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delicious indolence upon the hearth-rug. Literature was also 
brought freely in from without. I remember that Jared Sparks 
used to come with whole portfolios of Washington’s and Frank- 
lin’s letters—which he was then editing—and leave them for the 
household to look over; and I can recall Dr. Palfrey’s reading 
Hawthorne’s “ Rill from the Town Pump” to my mother, dur- 
ing a morning call, with the assurance on his part that the 
author, then almost unknown, was worthy attention. Judge 
Story, then esteemed the most brilliant of Americans, was some- 
times at our house; as was my cousin Henry Cleveland, the in- 
timate friend of Sumner, and a most cultivated scholar. Marga- 
ret Fuller was there a familiar guest, and so were the sisters of 
Professor Longfellow, not yet a citizen of Cambridge. Later, 
Lowell and Story were my schoolmates, though five years older; 
and when to all this early circle of literary persons was added 
the unconscious weight of academic influence behind, with ail 
the quaint bookish characteristics of that earlier Cambridge, it 
will be seen that merely to have lived in such a milieu was the 
beginning of a literary training. This must be my justification 
for dwelling on items which would otherwise be without interest 
to any one but myself; they indicate the class of influences 
which not only made a writer out of me, but accomplished a 
similar result for Hedge, Holmes, Margaret Fuller, Lowell and 
Norton. No small town in America has given birth to so many 
professional authors, I believe, as Cambridge; for the Concord 
authors were not generally natives of the town. 

My father’s financial losses secured for me a valuable combi- 
nation of circumstances—the tradition of social refinement united 
with the practice of economy. This last point was farther em- 
phasized by his death when I was ten years old; and I, as the 
youngest of a large family, was left to be brought up mainly 
by women, and fortunately by those whom I was accustomed 
to seeing treated with intellectual respect by prominent men. 
Their influence happily counteracted a part of that received 
from an exceedingly rough school to which I was sent at eight 
years old, after a few years’ experience under a woman’s teach- 
ing. The school of which I speak was kept by a well-educated 
Englishman, William Wells, a most painstaking and worthy 
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teacher and a good classical scholar—he having edited the first 
American edition of Cicero—but one whose boarding-school was 
conducted essentially on the old English plan, and was some- 
what brutalizing in its effect on the boys. Yet it was then con- 
sidered the best preparatory school in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton, and the children of the most influential families in that city 
were sent to it. Being only a day scholar, and walking a mile 
ach way, twice a day, beneath the beautiful trees which then 
shaded Brattle Street, I have mainly pleasurable associations 
with the period; the more especially as, being one of the more 
studious pupils, I rarely felt the weight of the birch which was 
never absent from Mr. Wells’s hand. In an essay “On an old 
Latin Text Book” I have recorded some of the enjoyments of 
that time. 

At thirteen I entered Harvard College, being already very 
tall for my age and of mature appearance, with some precocity 
of intellect and a corresponding immaturity of character—an in- 
convenient combination which perplexed me till my graduation 
at the absurdly early age of seventeen. It is an odd coincidence 
that Mr. Hale, who has preceded me in this course, was just two 
years older, both in years and in date of graduation, each of us 
being the youngest in his class and each holding the same rank 
in that small body. We might therefore be supposed to take 
identical views of college life, but this is not quite the case; I 
perhaps rating the value of strict discipline higher than he does, 
and at any rate having liked everything that was taught in the 
college, though often wishing for things that were not there 
attainable. But I had the great advantage over my predecessor 
in this series that the elective system, which in his time only 
covered the choice between the different modern languages, was 
extended during my course to a variety of studies, although the 
experiment was only temporary, and was afterward unaccount- 
ably withdrawn. As to mathematical instruction this reform was 
an especial benefit, for Professor Peirce’s genius reveled in the new 
sensation of having voluntary pupils, and he gave a few of us 
his “Curves and Functions” as lectures, with running elucida- 
tions. Nothing could be more stimulating than to see our 
ardent instructor, suddenly seized with a new thought and for- 
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getting our very existence, work away rapidly with the chalk 
upon a wholly new series of equations ; and then, when he had 
forced himself into the utmost corner of the black-board and 
could get no farther, to see him come back to earth with a sigh 
and proceed with his lecture. We did not know whither he was 
going, but that huddle of new equations seemed like a sudden 
outlet from this world and a ladder to the stars. He gave a 
charm to the study of mathematics which for me has never 
waned, although the other pursuits of life soon drew me from 
that early love. This I have always regretted, and so did 
Peirce, who fancied that I had some faculty that way, and had 
me put, when but eighteen, on a committee to examine the 
mathematical classes of the college. Long after, when I was 
indicted for the attempted rescue of a fugitive slave, and the 
prison walls seemed impending, I met him in the street and told 
him that if I were imprisoned I should have time to read La 
Place’s “Mécanique Celeste.” “In that case,” said the pro- 
fessor, who abhorred the abolitionists, “I sincerely wish you 
may be.” 

But the elective system could go no farther than the studies 
actually carried on in college, and the range of those studies 
was then small, Of all the world of modern science we had but 
a few experiments in chemistry or electricity, and a few recita- 
tions from memory in Smellie’s “ Philosophy of Natural History.” 
A few of us joined a voluntary class in entomology with Dr. 
Harris; and we carried on for ourselves a natural history so- 
ciety, without guidance and in the crudest way. With a strong 
love for all the natural sciences, I am sure that I have perma- 
nently suffered from the want of such systematic early training 
as is now accessible to every student. But it was mot such as I 
who were the worst sufferers—omnivorous persons, who loved 
all study and found plenty to occupy our time. The real suf- 
ferers were those whose instinct led them to the natural sciences 
and to nothing else, who were born observers, and went straight 
to the details of out-door knowledge as a bee goes to a flower. 
One of my class-mates lately died in Worcester—Rufus Wood- 
ward, M.D.—who was, as I have always thought, one of the very 
ablest men in the class, yet stood near the foot of it all through 
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college simply because he had no outlet. In these days he 
could hardly have failed to gradute with high honors in two or 
three scientific departments; and he would at any rate have been 
recognized, stimulated, trained and kept at work. For want of this 
his college life was well-nigh wasted, perhaps worse than wasted, 
for it impaired the habit of systematic application; and though 
a fairly successful practicing physician, he remained always in 
some degree an amateur in the sciences of which he might have 
been made a distinguished ornament. He suffered more than 
others, as being a born specialist, but the one-sidedness of the 
curriculum hurt us all. 

We all suffered, too, from the fact that we were not encouraged 
or even permitted to do thorough work in anything. We lived 
intellectually from hand to mouth, or from book to mouth, which 
is worse. It was lamentable to see a man like President James 
Walker, who might have grasped our young minds and trained 
them to explore the hard problems of ethics and metaphysics, 
obliged to sit, pencil in hand, while we recited the words of the 
book, he meanwhile giving half the power of his fine intellect to 
deciding whether our little performance should be valued at 
“seven” marks or at “eight.” We had no extended exami- 
nations, obliging us to review our whole knowledge on a given 
subject; we wrote no theses, such as now give the student the 
opportunity,.if only for once in his life, to learn what real re- 
search means. Our study of Latin and Greek might or might 
not be accurate, but it was mainly grammatical. Once or twice, 
when the elective system was first brought to bear on us, the ac- 
complished Felton attempted a few lectures on Greek life and 
mythology, but they were soon dropped; the mere labor of call- 
ing up for recitation his large class and awarding to each the 
little meed of marks was quite enough for him. At graduation 
I could read simple Greek or Latin easily enough, and this was 
something; but of the world of ancient art or manners we all 
knew little. I had a useful lesson on this subject, not long 
after my graduation, from a lively young girl, whose training, 
though briefer, had been more comprehensive. We were look- 
ing at some small casts of Greek friezes, and I was kind enough, 
as became a young Harvard alumnus, to explain them to her. I 
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called her attention to the graceful figures of the young riders in 
the bas-relief; and said how strange it was that the Greeks, who 
delineated human beings so well, should have made their horses 
so clumsy—with such thick necks, I said. “But,” said she, 
“did not the Thessalian horses have those thick necks?” Alas, 
I did not even know that the Greek horses came from Thessaly ! 

It does not seem to me, in looking back, that the Harvard 
teaching was then as good in any respect as it is now, except 
in English, where I do not see that it could have been much 
bettered for working purposes. On the philological side, cer- 
tainly, even this was not strong—nobody then studied Anglo- 
Saxon or Sanskrit—but as regarded sense and simplicity and 





methodical arrangement, and the supreme importance of having 
something to say, Prof. Edward Channing’s criticism and hints 
were invaluable. I suppose that to this day I rarely write for 
three hours without half-consciously recalling some caution or 
suggestion of his; and it is certainly a great deal for a teacher 
thus to impress himself upon a pupil’s life. His praise of one’s 
composition, even if he named no names, gave a thrill of de- 
light; and his reading of favorite passages from authors, even 
if only the citations from Campbell’s “ Rhetoric,” left a lasting 
pleasure. In the department of oratory, which also fell to him, 
he was less successful; and although I have been, all my life, a 
public speaker as well as a writer, I cannot recall any suggestion 
given, during our course in that branch, that ever helped me at 
all; unless it were a few hints as to variety of gesture from his 
assistant, Mr. R. H. Dana. It is my impression that no man is 
much benefited as a speaker of his own thoughts by reciting 
those of other people; and indeed I suspect that the orator is 
almost as much born as the poet, in spite of Cicero's dictum to 
the contrary. 

In saying that no other department was as well administered 
as now, it would not be fair to ignore the debt we owed to several 
other teachers. To Jared Sparks, himself a rather unimagina- 
tive man, I owe the early conviction, confirmed by reading Haw- 
thorne, that imagination is a desirable quality for an historian. 
The teachersof modern languages did much for us; I had fortu- 
nately been fairly grounded in French, in childhood, by a cousin 
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who had lived long in Paris; and Professor Longfellow’s in- 
structions always had a charm, not diminished by the eager in- 
terest inspired by his “ Hyperion,” and by the proof-sheets of 
“ Voices of the Night,” brought occasionally to the recitation- 
room by the printer’s boy. As Peirce had, as it were, shown us 
science in the making, so this was literature in the making. It 
was an advantage also to read Dante with a cultivated Italian 
exile, Pietro Bachi, whose vigorous accent made the strong lines 
impressive; and for Spanish we had delightful old Francisco 
Sales, whose powdered hair and pigtail seemed a perpetual scene 
from “Gil Blas.” German was not then so much sought for as 
now, and I, unfortunately, did not study it until after leaving 
college. 

The influence of feminine society was of course an essential 
part of one’s college education; and all this was then very at- 
tractive and simple in the little village, where the large influx of 
Southern law-students just then gave much vivacity to social 
intercourse. A world of new poetry and literature was more- 
over just beginning ; Tennyson's thin early volumes were being 
handed about and seemed to bring a richer coloring into the uni- 
verse ; Carlyle was talked of in the evening by my elder brothers, 
and one day the fresh wit and wisdom of “ Pickwick ” came to 
delight us all, when my mother read it aloud. “The Dial” was 
seen in the house sometimes, as my cousin, William Henry Chan- 
ning, was one of the contributors. Emerson had often lectured 
in Cambridge, and his first volume of essays had just appeared. 
This was given to me by my mother, and was read as I never had 
read any other book, I having been first led to it by my friend, 
Levi Lincoln Thaxter, since well-known in this vicinity as an 
interpreter of Browning. He introduced me also to Hazlitt, then 
a favorite with young men of literary tastes; we read Percy's 
“ Reliques of Ancient Poetry ” together, and had a common faith 
in the dawning genius of Lowell, whose “ Year’s Life” had just 
appeared. 

I graduated at about the time when young men now enter col- 
lege—seventeen and a half years; and spent two years in teach- 
ing before I came back for post-graduate studies to Cambridge. 
Those two years were perhaps the most important in my life, 
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Most of them were passed in the family of a cousin, the late 
Stephen Higginson Perkins, of Brookline, where I taught his 
three fine boys, of one of whom I afterward wrote a memoir 
in the “ Harvard Memorial Biographies.” All my experience 
of college instructors had given me no such personal influence 
as that of my cousin, and it so fell in with the tendencies of 
that seething period—the epoch of Brook Farm, of receding 
Transcendentalism, of dawning Fourierism—that it simply devel- 
oped more methodically what would probably have come at any 
rate. My cousin was born an artist and bred a merchant; he 
was an Athenian in his love of beauty, and a Spartan in personal 
habits; lived with the greatest frugality, yet would have a pni- 
vate tutor for his boys; took care of his own horse and stable 
and furnace, yet had bought and kept two or three of the most 
costly paintings then to be found near Boston—a Vandervelde, 
a Joshua Reynolds, and a fire oil copy of the Sistine Madonna 
by Moritz Retzch. With this last my own glimpses into the 
world of art began, and I wrote at nineteen some verses about 
it which Professor Longfellow did me the honor to reprint in his 
“stray.” These pictures Stephen Perkins bequeathed to the 
Boston Art Museum. When I came to him I had begun the 
study of the law and ail my ambition lay that way ; but his un- 
conscious attrition, combined with the prevailing tendencies of 
the time, turned me from that pursuit and from all “ bread- 
studies,” as they used then to be called, toward literature and 
humanitarian interests. 

Stephen Perkins belonged to a type of merchants created by 
the East India trade, and, so far as I can see, extinguished with 
it. He had spent his boyhood at school in Germany and his 
youth in the East Indies, He had thus had a cosmopolitan life, 
and had been, during long voyages, an immense reader of English, 
French and German, while he knew nothing of the classics. He 

yas also an ardent admirer of Carlyle, whose direct influence 
upon myself had been very much less, since Emerson had done 
for me what Carlyle did for others. It happened that a lady 
who lived near us in Brookline, Mrs. Thomas Lee, had just 
written a “ Life” of Jean Paul Richter, and this was for me an 
epoch-making book. In this and in his “Fruit, Flower and 
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Thorn-Pieces,” reprinted soon after in an English version, I 
found a picture of what would now be called “ plain living and 
high thinking,” which converted me forever, and made it seem 
easy to make sacrifices in order to pursue one’s own studies and 
live one’s own life. Mrs, Child’s “ Letters from New York” also 
had an influence in the same direction. Then came the “Social 
Reform” conventions which preceded Fourierism, and of which 
the inspiring spirit was another cousin, already mentioned, 
William Henry Channing. Already, before leaving college, I 
had felt a great desire to ally myself with all classes of people 
and see with their eyes; and with this came a Quixotic purpose, 
possibly imbibed with the milk of good Rowena Pratt, of giv- 
ing a year to the blacksmith’s trade for this sole purpose. I 
have often regretted that the project went no farther. Undoubt- 
edly the literary man works, on the whole, harder than the 
mechanic; but I should like to have known for a few months 
the sensation of earning the day’s wages by the labor of the 
hands; and to have penetrated personally behind that perplex- 
ing door. of non-communication which separates, after all, the life 
of the mechanic from that of the professional man. 

I came back to Cambridge expecting to fit myself for some 
professorship in philology, or metaphysics, or natural science. 
Not knowing exactly what the result would be, I devoted two 
happy years to-an immense diversity of reading, in which Ger- 
man literature on the whole predominated—I having learned 
something of that language by a process of self-teaching, intro- 
duced by a learned German who, about this time, was lecturing in 
Boston—Dr. Charles Kraitser. Moved by him I made my way, 
through sheer reading and dictionary work, with small regard 
for Ollendorff, and dabbled in other cognate languages—Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish—-at the same time; even beginning the transla- 
tion of Tegnér’s “ Frithiof's Saga,” and of a novel by Frederica 
Bremer. So far as the thorough knowledge of any language went, 
it was all a mistake, but it was very pleasant; and I am firm 
in the opinion that it is a good thing for a young man naturally 
studious to have a year or two of intellectual wild-oats, when he 
reads just what he pleases, with none to molest him or make him 
afraid. Circumstances and certain influences drew me at last 
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aside to the liberal ministry; a thing which I have never 
regretted, though it occupied me only temporarily, and I gravi- 
tated back to literature at last. 

There were some students of marked attainments and in- 
fluence at Cambridge during this time, especially Edward 
Tuckerman, now Professor at Amherst College, an enthusiast in 
botany and Coleridge; with him I took long walks, and tried to 
comprehend lichens and the “Aids to Reflection.” At this time, 
also, the Anti-Slavery Reform took hold of me, as of many others, 
and was itself a liberal training ; nor do I see where the young 
students of the present day can encounter any such group of 
strong and heroic men as were our instructors there. Two years 
of this desultory life and two years of more systematic work in 
the Theological School were all that was left for me of academical 
existence. This was my so-called education ; but when I finally 
parted company with the University, I had made the discovery 
that my education was just beginning, and I have ever since 
been trying to carry it along. Perhaps this was an adequate re- 
sult for twenty-three and a half years of life. With an omnis- 
cient adviser at my elbow, it might probably have been bettered ; 
but no such person was at that time accessible in Harvard Uni- 
versity, nor can I see that he has since been developed there or 
elsewhere. 

The key-note of that early life was best struck for me in a 
phrase used by Emerson in his “ Man the Reformer :” “ Better 
that the book should not be quite so good and the book-maker 
himself abler and better ; and not himself often a ludicrous con- 
trast to all he has written.” It isa phrase that possibly needs to 
be kept before us in this age of multiplying specialists ; and it is 
after all only an amplification of Sir Philip Sidney’s terse aphor- 
ism in the “ Defence of Poesie:” “The ending end of all earthly 
learning being virtuous action.” 


THoMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
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THE INTERVIEWER. 


THE duties of the newspaper, especially in a country like 
ours, where the people are interested in each other, and want to 
know everything that goes forward, are many, various, and 
difficult. There is necessary a careful summary of facts; then 
a comment on the facts; next, a classification of the facts in 
order to show their relation to other groups of events; and 
finally, an analysis of the motives, feelings, ideas, that work in 
distinguished individuals to create history. There must, there- 
fore, be the observer, the interpreter, the philosopher, and the psy- 
chologist. All need to be capable, industrious, keen-sighted men, 
skillful with the pen, thoughtful, discerning; but it is evident 
that the last must be the most penetrating of all, for the task 
that he undertakes is the most arduous, and requires the high- 
est qualifications. He who would look into the heart ought to 
be sagacious, truthful, sincere. He should bean excellent writer, 
able to express shades of thought in exact language; he should 
be possessed of the power to distinguish between passing moods 
and permanent dispositions of mind; he should have some 
knowledge of temperaments and some gift at reading spirits; 
and he should be absolutely simple, free from personal conceit, 
veracious. None but a person of the highest order can meet 
these requirements. It is manifest that the ordinary interviewer 
does not. There is no apparent sign that he has any just con- 
ception of his function; no indication of a desire on his part to 
obtain such a conception. He must be a fair writer, otherwise 
his performance would not find its way into print. He must be 
bright, spicy, alert, else his essay would not be read. There is 
no market for dullness. But into the deeper recesses of his call- 
ing he does not and is not invited to go. 

Is not invited, I say. There is no general demand for nicety 
or profundity. The public taste is not cultivated to that extent, 
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and the reporter gives only what is desired. The demand for the 
comical, the rage for sensation, the craving for immediate effects, 
the passion for personalities, the love of surprises, the delight in 
novelties, the appetite for gossip, leading to the actual suborna- 
tion of servants and the intrusion into kitchens and stables for 
items, effectually prohibit useful information about minds and 
hearts. It is simply impossible to give a serious account of ehar- 
acter to a gaping assembly. Even if the talent were there it 
would have to be suppressed, or exercised without popular notice. 
The public appreciate by this time close and accurate observation. 
They are beginning to value at its worth editorial comment. 
The importance of philosophical generalization is dimly seen. 
But there is no call for the analysis of intellectual processes, 
and every attempt at a real knowledge of men is discouraged. 

Why then, it may be urged, is not the public educated up to 
this elevated standard, and rendered sensitive to fine influences? 
Ah! why, indeed? Such a process requires time, and is to be 
accomplished only by those who work on long lines, and not for 
momentary results; by the poets, essayists, novelists, men of 
letters, artists, and the whole class of instructors. This task 
does not belong to the interviewer, who is obliged to make a 
living, find a ready sale for his wares, and must take things as 
they are. It is not his duty to improve the public but to gratify 
it. He is a servant, not a mentor. He exists from day to day, 
and must be always ready on demand. He cannot wait for the 
world to become more refined than it is. The course of evolu- 
tion is too slow for him. When men ask for better things and 
will pay for them they shall have them. 

This explains the interviewer's method, and accounts for his 
chief imperfections. The people he deems worthy are conspicuous 
for the moment, people on whom the public eye is fixed, or who 
can be made to produce a sensation—actors and actresses, singers, 
eminent lecturers, “sensational” preachers, mountebanks, 
strangers of distinction from foreign climes, popular speakers, 
celebrities of whatever class, about whom stories are or may be 
told. And the subjects are such as lie on the surface—the 
day's experience, the haps and mishaps of a season, the incidents 
of a journey, the adventures of a voyage. ‘“ What did you do at 
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such a time?” “How did you feel at such a crisis?” “ What 
did so and so say?” “What is your opinion of mankind in 
general?” “Do you like German opera?” “What sort of a 
passage did you have across the Atlantic Ocean?” “Do you 
enjoy America?” “Do you expect to have a good time?” 
Quite in the style of an old phrase book. Both questions and 
answers are insignificant, of no value and of no use. The press 
is filled with personalities of no importance to anybody. The 
merest charlatans are raised to a temporary eminence, and the 
veriest twaddle is thrown abroad as if it was wisdom. If deeper 
waters are ventured into, nothing is preserved but what is enter- 
taining. Amusement, at any rate, must be furnished. A fillip 
must be given to the sensibilities. Excitement of a kind most 
called for is indispensable. The consequence is that words are 
distorted, impressions are falsified, statements are overlooked, 
thrown out of proportion, in order to produce the wished-for 
effect; if necessary, an entirely wrong notion is started, and the 
individual is ground into paint for the entertainment of people 
who read as they run. Instances are numerous where an entirely 
different account has been given from that which a just report 
would have allowed ; but then a just report would not have been 
entertaining. If one who was opposed to Mormonism, for ex- 
ample, can be represented as a favorer of the system of polyg- 
amy; if a prominent Conservative can be made to appear as a 
Radical, or a leading Radical can be made to pose as a Conserva- 
tive; if a conspicuous Republican can be passed off as a Demo- 
crat, or an influential Democrat can be changed into a Republi- 
can, the soul of the average interviewer jumps for joy. If the 
person so dealt with is, or is supposed to be, a man of some im- 
portance, the sport is the greater. The power of the interviewer 
is sometimes, in such cases, immense, so that it is no wonder 
he is dreaded by delicately organized men. 

To give an illustration drawn from personal experience. 
For many years I was an Independent preacher in New York, a 
preacher of pure, spiritual Theism, quite unsympathetic with 
“Christian” institutions and doctrines under every form of 
interpretation, even the most liberal; in fact, finding fault with 


them from the historical, the critical, the scientific, the philo- 
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sophical points of view. There was nothing peculiarly striking 
about my attitude or my performance. Certainly my Sunday 
addresses were not popular in the usual sense, that is, they did 
not draw the multitude; nor were they in the smallest degree 
“sensational,” either as to subject or treatment. There was no 
attempt at eccentricity. It is needless to say there was no 
genius or wit, or coruscation of brilliancy. The papers, and 
possibly my interest in the Free Religious Association, alone 
drew outside attention toward me. My congregations were 
composed of quiet, sober people of different Christian sects, and 
of no sect at all, seekers after knowledge, philanthropists, hu- 
manitarians, reformers, lovers of intellectual freedom, philoso- 
phers, literary men, artists, men and women who came for light 
and for liberty. The organization was perfectly harmless, and 
was kept as simple, sincere and honest as possible. It was, 
indeed, as far from “demonstrative” as such a thing could be. 
Many people were attracted to the services by the absence of 
pretence. The preacher was on pleasant terms, personally, with 
men of opposite extremes of opinion on speculative matters, with 
Catholics on one hand and materialists on the other. 

After a time, having said my say, and done all that was prac- 
ticable then in the direction of “ radical” thought, having reached 
the end of my tether, and seeing nothing in the shape of organiza- 
tion before me, I resigned and went to Europe. There everything 
seemed orderly, regulated, subdued. The ferment of speculation 
was not intrusive. The feverishness of the mind was not thrust 
upon the traveler. An aspect of content was presented. A 
placid, uninquiring spirit of belief was spread over the surface 
of society, and the surface of society is all the passing observer 
has opportunity to notice. Time was allowed for repose, for 
recreation. Men and women did their work—often hard, repul- 
sive work—patiently, cheerfully, as if they were used to it, and 
were without covetousness, or envy, or unsatisfied ambition. 
They were not perpetually looking over the fence to observe 
what their neighbors were doing. The greed for money, or place, 
or “influence” of some sort was unawakened, so that, for the 
moment, the sentiment of peacefulness overcame every other, and 
it seemed as if the one thing needful in this short life was acquies- 
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cence; as if a stable condition of society was better than a fluctu- 
ating one like ours. At last the feeling was engendered that a 
fixed order was favorable to such acquiescence. This was a feel- 
ing merely, not an intellectual conviction, by any means. The 
tired man was dreaming. 

Then Radicalism as I saw it in Europe was coarse, vulgar and 
violent. It swaggered and strutted, and wore its cap on one side 
of its head; it swore, and smoked in the streets, and blasphemed, 
and denounced all law and orderly arrangement of society. On 
the other hand, law was more merciful than I expected to find 
it; government was less absolute, more gracious, generous, 
humane. The charities of the Church affected me; the meek- 
ness of its ministers, the gentle submissiveness of its working 
clergy, the absence of dogma, the picturesque character of its 
symbols and sacraments. The calm, unswerving steadiness of 
its administration was fascinating to the imagination; its indif- 
ference to dissent, its consciousness of power, its silence when 
questions were put, its stillness and confidence, so unlike the 
mental turmoil I was used to. No special study was instituted. 
No investigations were set on foot. No doctrines were exam- 
ined. No authorities were consulted. The critical intellect was 
not awake. The sense of irresponsibleness that accompanied all 
my steps through Europe lent itself to a complete absence of all 
aggressive faculty. It was a night vision. 

On my return home, nothing occurred to disturb the impres- 
sion. A private, secluded life had no provocation to conflict or 
struggle. The mind was turned away from theological ques- 
tions. The warfare of sects was unheard. The general contest 
for pre-eminence went on as in another sphere. Among the let- 
ters that came to me was one from a man totally unknown to my 
acquaintance—an innocent-looking letter, asking an interview. 
There was nothing surprising in this, for I had often received 
similar notes from strangers. The man came, as any gentleman 
might, without paper or pencil, or that eager, inquisitive look 
which characterizes the common reporter. There was no air of 
curiosity—no questioning or cross-questioning. The talk was 
frank and free; on my own part ingenuous and unstudied. It 
never occurred to me that my agreeable visitor was a reporter till 
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the instant of his leaving the room. Then a suspicion flashed 
across me, and I asked him if he wrote not to say anything that 
might compromise me. His assurance that he did not mean to— 
an assurance which I presume he kept according to his under- 
standing of it—satisfied me, and when nothing appeared for 
several days, my fears were allayed. 

Suddenly the letter came out in a prominent paper, and such 
was the skill with which it was written, such the easy flow of the 
narrative, such the adroitness and deftness of the composition, 
that it was copied and went through the country. The account 
was most ingeniously contrived to cause a sensation. Occasion 
was taken to bring radicalism into disrepute in an orthodox com- 
munity. The tale was too plausible to be answered except by a 
more elaborate statement than I was inclined or able to make at 
the moment. It was in a measure true, yet it was not true. It 
was true, inasmuch as I was still, sentimentally, under the spell 
of European travel, and was disposed to lay more emphasis than 
I had previously done on the theistic aspect of my old creed, as 
well as the spiritual origin of fundamental symbols and beliefs. 
It was untrue, inasmuch as my intellectual position remained 
unchanged. My questions were unanswered, my critical doubts 
were unremoved. My attitude toward institutions and creeds 
was unaltered. I still discarded everything like orthodox Prot- 
estantism, everything like sacerdotalism, everything that was 
commonly called Christianity. In a word, the idea that I had 
gone into another camp 





an idea that was generally entertained 
on the strength of the letter that has been referred to—was as 
much news to me as to anybody. I still respected and loved my 
old comrades, still held by my old views in regard to the Bible, 
Jesus, the details of belief, the efficacy of rites, and was naturally 
a good deal provoked by the misrepresentation. 

Soon the results were manifested. Letters arrived, of con- 
gratulation, condolence, abuse. Newspapers were sent me, pam- 
phlets, volumes. Church doors flew open to receive me—Roman- 
ist, Calvinistic, Swedenborgian. The Shakers made overtures, 
the Presbyterians, the “ Evangelicals.” I was made the subject 
of sermons, was preached about, prayed about, scolded, praised, 
bewailed, commended. The din became so intolerable, the per- 
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secution so violent, that I was obliged to leave word, as I took 
refuge in a neighboring house, that my whereabouts should not 
be divulged. And I could not help thinking that if I, a private 
individual, suffered so much, it was not surprising if more im- 
portant men, more severely afflicted, got angry, and were even 
tempted to become profane. In such cases it must be as when a 
mouse sets a house on fire by nibbling a match, or a sportive kit- 
ten overturns a precious vase. Last winter, a lecturer amused 
an audience by describing his adventure with a bell, the tone 
whereof he wished to hear; but it hung in a high belfry, was 
never sounded except as an alarum in case of an invasion, or a 
conflagration in the city, and, in consequence, was carefully 
guarded. By some ingenuity he reached it, and could not resist 
the temptation to test its quality. He struck the bell, but, 
frightened by his temerity, descended, took flight through a back 
door, got away safely, and, looking back, saw the pale citizens 
running to learn what the matter was. Such a commotion may 
an interviewer cause, who is mindful of his own reward in 
money or fame, but does not sufficiently think of the conse- 
quences of his action, or is not well enough acquainted with the 
difficulties of his subject to divide truth from error. 
Nevertheless, in spite of occasional obtuseness, incidental 
mistake, and a little obliquity of vision, the office of an inter- 
viewer is important. He draws forth to the light subtle, hidden, 
or dark thoughts, and often obliges a man to overhaul his own 
mind, and define his private opinions. Many a victim ought to 
return blessing for cursing, when he considers the service done 
him in the way of exact though painful thinking, of sincere self- 
examination, of close scrutiny of sentiments, of honest estimate 
of motives. In our communities nothing essential ought to be 
concealed. The secret cogitations of leading men should, in so 
far as they concern the public, be known. Matters of conse- 
quence are sometimes held back from indolence or shyness or 
fear; and the interviewer acts as a kind of public conscience, 
supplementing private thinking. This is worth a good deal of 
rasping misconception and individual discomfort. Really, no 
one regrets the misconception and suffering more than the inter- 
viewer himself who is the innocent cause of it. He does his 
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best, and will be glad when his best can be made better. At 
least the higher order of interviewers will be; the others may 
be ranked with the rest of our social nuisances. The intrusive- 
ness is a slight evil, after all. The inquisitiveness raises a smile 
as often as a malediction. The tenacity is amusing as frequently 
as it is exasperating. One can always refuse to say anything ; but 
this is ungracious, and may be churlish. The nobler the spirit 
in which the reporter is met, the more substantial will be the 
justice he renders. His task, when conscientiously regarded, is 
an arduous one, needing encouragement rather than blame. 

Foreigners are shocked at our system of interviewing, as 
they would naturally be, not being democratic. The French 
are a democratic people, but their government is aristocratic, and 
demands an engrossing attention. The English are essentially 
aristocratic, and although their government is popular, they 
cherish their individuality, and resent intrusion. The English- 
man’s house is his castle, the American's is the place where he 
permanently stays. We have no castles. The latch-string 
hangs out. The American lives out of doors. If he does not 
like it, he must learn to, for it is his privilege, and he should en- 
deavor to give it welcome, bearing its burdens while grateful 
for its advantages. 


O. B. FRoTHINGHAM. 
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OUR BOYS ON SUNDAY. 


OnE of the most discouraging phases of life in our large cities 
on Sunday is the multitude of young men and boys, congregat- 
ing hour after hour on the cornérs of the streets in search of 
amusement. They have been at work all the week—some in 
school, some in offices, some in the trades, some in all kinds of 
drudgery ; but however varied their employments, all alike desire 
change and recreation. They listlessly query with one another, 
“Where shall we go”? “What shall we do?”—puzzling questions 
that no one answers. Young people are not fertile in inventing 
innocent amusements, but they generally wait for something to 
offer, and if nothing attractive does offer, and the day passes un- 
occupied, they have a feeling of disappointment, unless, for want 
of something better, they have found excitement in forbidden 
paths. Hence Sunday is a day of weariness and dissatisfaction 
with most young people. Even those of us who have abun- 
dant resources in ourselves are conscious of a feeling of unrest 
when our regular occupation is interrupted, and unless there is 
some definite pleasure in store for us, holidays are the saddest 
days in the year, and Sundays, above all others, because of the 
superstitious restraints imposed on us. 

It is really lamentable to see how few means of entertainment 
are provided for our boys on Sunday. There are the street cars 
for a short ride to some park in fine weather; a long walk in the 
sunshine; the fatal hospitality of the saloons; the Sunday- 
school; the church services; or the youth may occupy himself 
with reading at home. Such, in brief, are the pleasures in store 
for our boys on each returning Sunday. 

But a large class never go to church or Sunday-school ; 
many have no homes nor books, only an attic room, without 
light or fire, and, perchance, a dime novel; the most vigorous 
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soon tire of walking; the cars require money, and the ma- 
jority have none to spare. When the storm king comes, with 
wind and sleet, and rain and snow, and the thermometer goes 
down to zero, what becomes of the multitude whose only resorts 
on holidays are the streets? Let the complacent Pharisees who 
deny our boys all pleasure elsewhere, go themselves and see the 
dens of iniquity and vice to which they are driven, in order, as 
some say, “to keep the seventh day holy.” 

In view of these facts, would it not be rational, to say the 
least, for the city authorities to open the libraries, picture gal- 
leries, museums, menageries, and concert halls; and to multiply 
the facilities of transit to all points of interest, that those who 
can do so may get out of the city one day in seven? It would 
be an inestimable blessing to the more intelligent working-men, 
if our school-houses and public halls could be thrown open for 
courses of popular lectures on the sciences or on travels in the 
Old World and the New, with pictured representations of cele- 
brated places and historic events and of the wonders of the natural 
world. The theatre, too, should be made, not only a means of en- 
tertainment, but with plays of a moral tendency, an agency for 
promoting the mental and moral welfare of the people. At all 
events, until such plays are produced the theatre should be 
thrown open for readings, recitations and concerts, to furnish 
cheap amusements. A fine band of music in the skating rinks, 
affording free entertainment to multitudes from the gloomy tene- 
ment houses, would be a sight worthy of the liberality and com- 
mon sense of the nineteenth century. 

There are many good men and women who have the true mis- 
sionary spirit who would gladly devote a few hours each Sunday 
to the systematic entertainment of boys in some special depart- 
ment of art, science and literature. A person with a genius for 
telling stories could hold the rapt attention of an audience of 
three thousand boys as long as the narrator had breath to con- 
tinue, 

Our city authorities could not do a better work for public 
morality and good order on Sunday, than to make an appro- 
priation for a corps of teachers expressly for that day, to give 
the multitude in all our public-schools some practical lessons for 
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this life, in the rudiments of learning, in music, drawing, games, 
deportment, gymnastics—anything and everything in which the 
young could be interested. 

Sentimental young men and women are longing to go as 
missionaries to Eastern lands and the isles of the sea, to convert 
their people to a belief in our theological system, while multitudes 
needing their benevolent ministrations are crowding all our 
cities, living in ignorance, poverty and vice. Two thousand little 
boys in New York alone, sleep like rats night after night, in any 
hole where they can find shelter—boys whom nobody owns, for 
whom nobody cares, ignorant alike of whence they came and 
whither they are going. How and where can they keep one- 
seventh of their time holy? 

There is no man nor boy so stolid that he cannot be interested 
in something, and to rouse his enthusiasm on that, whatever it 
may be, is the starting-point for his development. Suppose it 
could be announced in the morning papers, that the Rev. Dr. 
Goodspeed would deliver a course of lectures to boys on Sunday 
afternoons in Cooper Institute on the wonders of the human heart 
and the circulation of the blood ; with maps and a manikin, ex- 
plaining and’ illustrating from week to week the whole human 
organization. Can any one doubt that he would attract a far larger 
audience than he could if he should announce a sermon from the 
text, ‘the human heart is deceitful above all things and desper- 
ately wicked.” An eminent man recently remarked that “ what 
America needs to-day is a new enthusiasm in some noble cause.” 
Would it not be as easy to arouse the enthusiasm of the masses 
with the promise of some rational and attainable pleasures here— 
better homes, better work, better wages—as it is to get up a re- 
ligious revival by playing on their hopes and fears, with respect 
to the life hereafter? 

Some of our conservative churchmen are making special 
efforts just now to enforce a more rigid observance of sabbatical 
ordinances. They are opposed to opening the libraries, picture 
galleries, museums and concert halls, on the only day when the 
laboring masses have an opportunity to visit them. They would 
stop all railroads and street cars on the only day when large 
classes can get out of the city. They would prohibit the 
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publication of newspapers on Sunday, the only day when many 
of the more intelligent tradesmen find time to read. 

On close examination, as matters now stand, it will be found 
that Sunday is simply a day of restraint for the laboring classes, 
and for women and children. The majority of wealthy gentle- 
men make ita day of rest and recreation. With their palace 
homes, well stored libraries, beautiful pictures, good dinners, 
their own horses and carriages, their luxurious clubs, it requires 
no self-denial on their part to have public places of amusement 
closed, public travel stopped, newspapers suspended, and the 
children of the multitude shut up in gloomy tenement houses 
or turned into the street. 

To say nothing of those who have pleasant homes, who go to 
church and Sunday-school where they have moral and religious 
instruction, the question remains, What shall be done for those 
outside these influences? We know that education and virtue 
generally go together. In proportion as men understand the 
laws of their organization and their relations to the outside 
world, they pass from the vicious to the virtuous, from the help- 
less to the helpful classes, hence the best possible charity is a 
thoroughly scientific training for the laboring masses in the 
moral and physical laws of life. To dedicate the Sunday to this 
purpose would make it indeed a blessed day for the people. 
Heber Newton, in a recent discourse, said: 

‘**The time has come for a protest. This strict observance of the Sabbath 
stands in the wey of physical progress to hosts in our city who need it to redden 
their blood and cheeks. It stands in the way of morality. The multitude in 
our dark and over-crowded tenement houses should have the day in which to 
go out and come back with sunshine enough to last a whole week. It stands 
in the way of the intellectual progress of man. How many libraries are open? 
How many museums or art galleries stand inviting young men and boys to 
stop looking at the stones on the streets and come and look at what will ennoble 
and enlighten them? What power has barred their doors? Was it the love of 
Jesus, or of the Sabbath? I have yet to learn that ignorance is the mother of 
religion or that stupidity ever begets piety. I do not know that looking at a 


dado or an ichthyosaurus will inspire any love to God, but I do know even 
these are better than idly staring in the streets.’ 


Under present conditions it is vain to talk of a day sacred to 
either rest or recreation for the majority of our people. It is 
impossible in the crowded, filthy homes and streets where they 
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are compelled to live, and if the city authorities obstinately 
refuse to open all public: places of resort, their improvement is 
hopeless. 

“The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath,” said the great head of the Christian religion. No institu- 
tion is so important as man himself, and no day is too holy to be 
used for his development. As Christians do not observe the 
day established by the Jews and commanded by the Bible, they 
have only ecclesiastical authority for holding the first day of the 
week sacred to clerical and church uses. No one can honestly 
claim that as now observed it is fraught with blessings for the 
ignorant masses. Martin Luther was no advocate of a sabbat- 
ical observance of Sunday. He said: 

‘Keep it holy for its use’ sake, both to body and soul; but if anywhere 
the day is made holy for the mere day’s sake, if anywhere any one sets 
up its observance upon a Jewish foundation, then I order you to work on it, to 


ride on it, to dance on it, to do anything that shall reprove this encroachment 
on the Christian spirit of liberty.” 


A grand experiment for the benefit of boys has been made in 
the city of Buffalo by Miss Charlotte Mulligan. When a girl of 
seventeen she began her humane work. Suddenly reduced to 
straightened circumstances by the failure and death of her father, 
the current of her life was changed from seeking her own pleas- 
ure to a desire to be useful to others. Being the only sister of 
five brothers she appreciated the trials and temptations to which 
boys were exposed, and resolved to devote herself to their im- 
provement. Accordingly, she wended her way one Sunday 
morning to the mission school and told the superintendent that 
she would like to become one of his regular teachers, and would 
prefer a class of his worst boys. ‘There they are,” said he, “in 
that corner. They have exhausted the patience of five teachers, 
You may try them if you desire.” Imagine, then, a dozen ragged, 
unwashed boys, about the age of fourteen, with hats on, chew- 
ing tobacco, expectorating in all directions, and passing their 
coarse jests freely round; on a stool in front of them sits a lovely 
girl, tastefully dressed in fresh summer attire, a sweet vision of 
purity that awed them to respectful silence without a word. 

“Young gentlemen,” she said, on taking her seat, “ I am very 
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happy the superintendent has assigned me this class, and I hope 
to be your teacher all summer, When we meet in the atreet I 
shall say, ‘There are some of my scholars,’ and T shall expect you 
to raise your hata and bow to me” (off went all the lata); “and 
you will point me out as your teacher, and I know you will 
not like to see my dreas covered with tobacco juice” (the quids 
were furtively dropped), She dispensed with the leason of the 
day and told them charming stories, to which they listened with 
rapt attention to the close of the seasion; and then they urged 
her to goon, She aaked each boy hia name, writing it carefully 
down, and in turn she gave them her card, with the number and 
atreet where she resided, and said; “T want you all to come 
there one afternoon every week, I have so much to tell you 
that I cannot crowd one-half of what I desire to say into the 
allotted hour on Sunday, And boys,” she added, “as water is 
plenty here where we have this great Lake Erie, I would like 
to have you all come clean,” 

When the day arrived they were all there, with evident 
attempts at cleanliness, She gave them seats under the trees, 
and offered them crackers and cheese to begin with, thinking 
with that ancient sect that a man’s soul is in his stomach, and that 
the boy, made on the same general plan, could be most easily 
reached through that organ, On these week-days she taught 
them the decencies of life, good manners, and good language, 
interspersing her practical lessons with amusing or pathetic 
stories, Step by step, she made the acquaintance of their par- 
ents, helped them to find work, to better homes, better food and 
clothing—soon interesting a number of wealthy families in her 
experiment. From week to week and year to year, she went 
steadily on, her class rapidly increasing, and she gaining a com- 
plete influence over them, and, in the form of stories, imparting 
much moral and religious instruction. By her efforts the mis- 
sion school was soon transplanted from a rickety old building, 
where she had often taught with an umbrella over her head, to a 
nice stone chapel, where in later years she met her full-grown 
boys every Sunday, conducting the services and talking to them 
as a mother would to her sons on all their practical duties. In 
addition she has a large hall up-town near her own residence 
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where they meet one evening in the week for music and conver 
sation, Many seeing her good work, have contributed gener 
ously to forward her plans, The boys have sets of musical 
instruments and well-trained bands of their own, ‘They have 
their boats, too, and during the summer enjoy in turn an even 
ing row on their beautiful lake, They have their. secret society 
and monthly paper, both called the “Guard of Honor,” designed 
for mutual aid, and to help younger boys just starting in the 
thorny paths through which they have traveled, 

Over three thousand have already passed to manhood 
under thease influences, and of these over three-fourtha have re 
mained true to their pledges, and many are filling responsible 
positions in the world of work, 

In an interview with Misa Mulligan, a few years ago, she 
said; “What is needed to complete my experiment is large 
buildings, where my boys can find lodgings and rational amuse 
ments, removed from the demoralizing influences of those parts 
of a city where the poor are compelled to dwell, Could I have 
changed their environments,” said she, “I could have saved ten 
thousan:l as easily as I have three,” 

If we could turn the present furor for monuments to great 
men to building homes for those who do the work of the world, 
we might avert many impending dangers, Wherever a laboring 
man owns ® home he has an interest in the order and safety of 
that community. That block of tenement houses erected by 
George Peabody in London, to shelter the living, is a prouder 
monument to his memory than the purest parian shaft among 
the sepulchers of the departed, 

The air is full of warning voices: idle laborers, strikes and 
mobs herald a speedy day of reckoning, The muffled thunders 
of rebellion, now threatening the throne of a long line of Saxon 
kings, cannot be silenced with five hundred pounds thrown out 
in charity by the royal hand of the house of Brunswick ; 
neither will our munificent charities count against a legalized 
system of fraud and injustice. Our statesmen cannot begin too 
soon to study a new system of political economy and train our 
people in obedience to law, to do justice and love mercy, that in 
this republic we breed no ignorant and discontented classes. 
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Our churchmen cannot begin too soon to teach their people 

that it is more important to learn how to live a noble, useful life, 

than how to die; and instead of the selfish struggle to save their 

own souls, let their earnest efforts hereafter be given to make 

this life more comfortable and cheerful for their fellow-men. 
Felix Adler says: 

‘* Let us drop the personal longing for immortality and take up the unselfish 
task of ethical culture and the improvement of others. Whence we come we 
know not, nor whither we go, but what is incumbent on us here, that we know ; 
and in doing our duty in this daily life we can find a rich reward. In the 
Gothic myth the Rhinegold lay hidden in the deep waters of the streams 
and none could find it. But men came and toiled and planted on the banks, and, 
behold, in the juice of the first grape the Rhinegold reappeared. In the wine 
won through the planting and the harvest, they drank at last of the vintage of 
the gods,” : 
EwizaBeTH Capy STANTON. 
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THE IDEAL CHURCH. 


RASSELAS, Johnson’s Prince of Abyssinia, lived in a beauti- 
ful valley compared with which the common fields were as a des- 
ert; and yet that little empire offered its prince a daily sorrow 
in that circle of dark mountains which would permit no citizen 
to pass to an assumed world without. There was perpetual 
spring within the walls. It was the lifelong business of skillful 
minds, salaried by the State, to invent and to bring into public 
use new pleasures. Music and all the arts sprang up in this 
vale; the feast was developed up to its generic perfection ; friend- 
ship flourished and love bloomed, and yet, many times was the 
prince found solemn and thoughtful. By some unknown influ- 
ence the feeling had sprung up in his heart that there must be 
other truths and duties and pleasures beyond the hills; that his 
own small province could not be the reason of his life, much less 
of the great spectacle of human existence; and that not to pass 
over the mountains and press further the inquiries of the intel- 
lect was a just cause of unhappiness. 

Rasselas illustrates the condition of nearly all those who had 
the misfortune to be born in any one of the past generations. 
For the new multitude now entering upon that large property 
called “life” there are gates which lead out of the little valley 
in which each one is born. There is much passing in and out 
at pleasure. A few years have been sufficient time in which to 
blast openings in the old walls of adamant and make an easy 
trail between a township and the world. It seems almost be- 
yond belief that thought was still quite enslaved when this cen- 
tury opened, and that in politics, medicine, agriculture and re- 
ligion the child inherited without any impairment the intellec- 
tual property of his father. To make any advance or to desire 
to seek something better was a form of treason to the political 
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or spiritual throne, Birth was the urn from which each one 
drew the lot of life, Democrats were the parents of democrata 
whigs of whigs, infidels of infidels, and in those days Calvinists 
‘were born, not made,” Young minds early learned to say that 
the negro was made to be the white man’s slave; that an aboli- 
tionist set at defiance alike the Old and the New Testament; 
that the Bible was written in heaven; that the hell of literal and 
eternal fire was as real and as plainly revealed as were the Con- 
tinents of Europe and Africa; and that while belief could come 
only by miracle, yet a failure to believe was the ons unpardona- 
ble sin. 

Lord Bacon enumerated as obstacles in the way of the real 
truth those heaps of assumed truths which had come from known 
and unknown sources, aud, having taken possession of the mind, 
left no room for any subsequent invasion or possession. These 
false ideas he divided into those born of such human weaknesses 
as prejudice and indolence ; then came those of the “den,” or the 
peculiar tendencies of a disposition ; then came the ddola theatri, 
those notions which parade as upon a stage, having the costumes 
of realities and uttering real human tones, but being only a 
shadow of the real verities and as transient as the figures in the 
drama. The mind being thus prepossessed, and not doubting the 
genuineness and permanence of its possessions, assumed that it 
was learned, and “could not come to knowledge because it sup- 
posed itself already there.” 

Religious orthodoxy seemed not to bring the real truth in any 
great measure, but seemed rather to have made a hasty collection 
of things, valuable and valueless, as left behind by the storm 
which wrecked Pagan Rome, and afterward Christian Rome, and 
which strewed everywhere fragments of innumerable legends, 
histories, religions, and philosophies. As families flying in 
haste from earthquakes, flood, or fire cannot save articles in reg 
ular order of greatest merit, but must heap into a cart or chariot 
what is nearest the hand, so in times of crumbling nations, 
shattered systems, falling and rising men, falling and rising 
gods, trembling thrones, and, perhaps, of martyrdom, and awful 
wrong and fierce indignation, no minds, however great, could 
have assembled into one Christian system eternal truths and 
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have admitted no idea which should need the elimination of 
calmer periods, There waa an antecedent probability, if not a 
certainty, that the reforming decades which lay so near to and 
even overlapping the times of superstition and tumult, would 
compose summaries of doctrine in which many an error would 
be the dola theatri—the semblances of something taught in the 
Holy Scriptures—easily mistaken for revelations from the 
heaven of heaven. 

The Calvinistic or Presbyterian denominations were almost 
the only ones to disregard this antecedent improbability of hav- 
ing found a perfect expression of the doctrine of Jesus Christ. 
The tasks of the reasoner and the interpreter had been done, and 
so well done that the only exercise left to the mind of the clergy 
within those ecclesiastical bodies was the act of acceptance. 
In other branches of the Protestant Church there was some room 
for the play of individual taste and judgment. The words “in 
substance,” “substantially true,” “substance of doctrine” were 
deemed in church courts and in common fame as being equiva- 
lent to a certificate of full and high standing in the orthodox 
army. In these divisions of the ecclesiastical world the clergy 
who desired some personal liberty of thought found no difficulty 
in securing the boon so highly prized, but in the Presbyterian 
branches of Calvinism the mind of the preacher was commanded 
not to think regarding doctrines, but to preach them—a rigid 
command weighing very heavily upon those who, instead of hav- 
ing thought their way into the Confession of Faith, had simply 
been born there. 

Persons born into a system of politics, or agriculture, or relig- 
ion, should, as reason dawns, raise the question whether they had 
been well born. An involuntary beginning does not involve an 
involuntary continuance, The child of aristocratic blood may 
in mature life examine the basis of rank and find, if possible, 
what decree of reason or nature makes him superior to a John 
Bright or an Abraham Lincoln. A child born in Virginia in 
the early part of this century would have been justified if, in 
later years, under the guidance of a free and manhood intellect, 
that mind had taken into calm review the nature of man and the 
logical relation of color to the rights ofa human being. The in- 
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fant baptized when a few days old into the Roman Church must 
wear the Roman name all through its youth, but at last reason 
outranks the accident of birth, and when the zealous priest says 
to the subsequent man: “Once a Roman Catholic, always a 
Roman Catholic,” the man can expose the priest’s fallacy by say- 
ing: “Once an infant, always an infant.” 

And thus we pass into the Presbyterian form of childhood 
where infancy itself is taught to say that the Bible is all the 
very words of God; that the Creator fore-ordained many to be 
lost and many to be saved; that He passed such decrees not on 
account of foreseen vice or virtue, but for “His mere good 
pleasure ;” that Adam’s transgression made the whole human 
race depraved to such a degree as to render a religious act im- 
possible; and that a literal and eternal torment was the proper 
doom of persons who had sinned many centuries before they 
were born. To all young persons born into such statements 
about God and man, there should come, early or late in life, a 
most ardent desire to raise and answer the questions whether 
mere birth had made the surrounding ideas true, or, like the 
Roman Catholic child or the pro-slavery youth, to ask the later 
years to make some deep inquiry into the real value of the acci- 
dents of the cradle. 

The gates which lead out of orthodoxy, of the severer form, 
without leading away from Christianity are not many, but they 
are plainly visible and very great. One of these portals, through 
which many pass to more of liberty and peace, is that of Spirit- 
ual Interpretation. It is the gate Beautiful. Of those who read 
not the letter, but the spirit, the cardinal principle is that a figure 
is better than a fact. If Lot’s wife had a special order to migrate 
from Sodom and seek some more moral neighborhood, and, start- 
ing to obey, she turned back and became a pillar of salt, the his- 
tory contains no valuable lesson for other women and other men, 
unless they too should receive a special command; but if Lot’s 
wife stood for any and every sinful and giddy woman who hesitates 
and falters in the path of duty, then the lesson is forall places and 
times, and the modern empty-minded and wicked wife is only a 
pillar of rock or clay, and is not a grand soul in God’s exquisitely- 
wrought world. The story, like the fables of Asop, is exalted 
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by being a figure; it passes from a single incident up to an 
eternal law. 

If Jonah was literally swallowed and transported around in 
the ocean for three days in the whale’s dark bed-chamber fitted 
up for such a contemptible guest, then the lesson ends with 
Jonah; and if God has you and me in mind He will have to issue 
to us a similar order, and prepare for us two more great fishes ; 
but you and I are included the moment the story is spiritualized, 
because then the lesson is on the surface that if any adult mortal 
would rather join the crowd in sin than lead it toward righteous- 
ness, that person ought to be swallowed by any kind of marine 
or earthly monster existing in animated nature. 

Nearly all of Oriental speech was boldly figurative. The four 
men who came running breathlessly to Job, the first one an- 
nouncing an ambush by the Sabeans, the second one telling of a 
shower of fire, the third one informing the good man of a raid by 
the Chaldeans, the fourth one announcing a cyclone of full mod- 
ern violence, are just like the men and women of Bunyan, or like 
the leopard, the wolf, and the lion which suddenly appeared be- 
fore Dante when he began to advance into the gloomy forest. 
That these four calamities should have befallen Job in one day, 
that each force took some peculiar property, the Sabeans, oxen, 
the Chaldeans, camels, the fire, the sheep, the wind, the house, 
and that each tumult left one man only alive to tell its special 
tale, and that Job’s best friends sat in silence with him for seven 
days and nights upon the ground to help him bear his sorrow, 
are not the details of history but of picturesque literature. In 
all those lands and times which created the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, to be a writer was to be an artist, a painter. 
To find the meaning of those Scriptures the student must make 
the external phenomena to be those creations which art employs 
for conveying some spiritual idea to the heart. 

In the times of Christ the figurative was still ruling in human 
speech, and when that Teacher opened His lips to declare that 
“if any man come to Me and hate not his father and mother and 
wife and children and brethren and sisters and his own life also, 
he cannot be My disciple ;” he did not unfold a cruel, heartless 
life of faith, but He did beautifully portray that possible devo- 
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tion which could make a Paul heroic, which could make a 
Francis Xavier say to his friends: 
‘*Hush you ! close your dismal story, 
What to me are tempests wild ? 


Heroes in their path to glory 
Mind not pastimes for a child; ” 


which might lead the Catholic missionary to and fro in this con- 
tinent where both Indian and climate would join in deeds of 
hostility. None of these great sons of religion hated father or 
mother, but on the contrary their partings were full of tears and 
the embraces of tenderest affection. 

Thus there is a spiritual import in nearly all the biblical 
pages, an import which contains the divine lessons, which renders 
historic reality unnecessary, which makes severe utterances turn 
into wisdom, a fable into a law; but this law of interpretation is 
one of the gates which leads out of the purest orthodoxy. To 
the mind of this shape of Christianity, the story of Adam and 
Eve’s temptation, the experience of Lot’s wife, the calamity which 
befell Jonah, the exploits of Samson, are just as much actual 
occurrences as was the landing of the Pilgrims or the battle of 
Bunker Hill. The older Reformed churches, invaded the Bible, 
having on their flag the advice of Aristophanes: “ Call figs, figs, 
and spades, spades ”—a law valuable in science and bookkeeping, 
but of little value in literature, because in that art, God is some- 
times called a man of war; Babylon, a woman ; the Church a bride 
—the Lamb’s wife ; Peter, a rock; death, a sleep; punishment, a 
worm that never dies—an eternal fire. Open any volume of 
Oriental literature, sacred or profane, with the law in band: “ Call 
a spade a spade,” and the result is ridiculous enough to warrant 
a prompt abandonmeni of the enterprise. Our fathers, standing 
near those childish ages which gave the Bible a thousand absurd 
meanings and which buried truth under a mountain of super- 
stition, said, “ Let us begin to read the book anew and call things 
by their given names ;” but in escaping from the excess of early 
childishness they fell into an excess of literalness, and instead of 
killing the Bible by poetry they murdered it by prose. To find 
the true meaning of the Holy Scripture the pulpit must spiritual- 
ize a large part of the text. To do this the clergyman must pass 
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outside of the Calvinistic demonination. To that body of 
interpreters the account of the creation in Genesis is history, 
just as the life of General Grant is history, and the story of 
Joshua and the halting sun is a tale as simpleas that of Paul’s 
preaching in Athens or being caught in a storm at sea Out 
of such a literalizing church there must be a large and increasing 
exodus. 

A second passway out of the Calvinistic walled-town is found 
in the sentiment of equity or justice. Upon the questions of 
equity and justice all the high intellectual power of the human 
race has pondered from the time of Confucius to those of Puffen- 
dorf and John Stuart Mill. What an array of students and 
thinkers rise up in historic memory when one pronounces the 
word: right! In the midst of this assemblage stands Jesus 
Christ himself, with a little child in his arms, assuring us that 
in the empire of God that little one is the natural heir of the 
justice and immunity which belong to kings ; that any one wrong- 
ing a little child has been born wrong and should be under the sea, 
held away from society by a mill-stone on the neck. In harmony 
with such calm utterances Marcus Aurelius came, saying from 
his throne, which ruled a hundred millions: “I count myself no 
better than the humblest citizen of all Rome.” As the centuries 
have passed by, new voices have joined in this sublime recitative 
until that idea of equal rights has become the chorus of the 
modern world, the loudest and most melodious ever sung by 
humanity. This truth, coming in such clearness and vastness, can 
extract from conscience its greatest happiness. The equity of 
man’s career becomes its moral beauty. From the equity of man 
thought passes to the equity of God ; and the beauty of earth has 
led up to the higher beauty of heaven. When, therefore, any 
Church comes declaring that God from his mere good pleasure 
elected millions to life and millions to death, that that death 
means torture in fire, that the fire is eternal, that some infants 
may be now in this fire, that Christ died to redeem a few when 
he could as easily have redeemed all, it should not be a matter of 
surprise if now and then some clergyman or layman, with a con- 
science aroused by the equity of Jesus Christ, and by the concur- 
rence of all the greatest souls as to human right, should ask this 
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Church, of whatever name, to open its doors not to admit a 
Christian but to let one pass out. . 

Aside from the privilege of seeking and finding what is most 
true, and the happiness which attends the consciousness of mental 
freedom, those outside of rigid orthodoxy are better able to 
answer the objections of the new generation to a life of faith and 
worship. While no form of Christianity can rest upon what 
may be called a wholly rational basis, it is desirable that there 
be the least possible quantity of antagonism between the Church 
and common sense. There was an age once that loved the 
miraculous more than the natural, and which, like children in 
presence of a story-teller, was most impressed by the tales which 
were farthest removed from all human experience and observa- 
tion; but few of the qualities of that period remain. Voltaire, 
Hume, Thomas Paine, Stuart Mill, Harriet Martineau, Renan, 
and Strauss have passed over the world, and the pulpit that 
follows such names must differ from the pulpit which went 
before them. 

Sir William Hamilton and men of that high school have 
declared that the true logic must never ask for more causation 
than is necessary; and such writers as Trench have said that 
a miracle is to be believed only when it was performed for some 
tremendous purpose. Modern logic does not exclude the mirac- 
ulous, but it demands, in a religious system, the least possible of 
the superhuman and the most possible of the reasonable or 
natural. To the pulpit of to-day the young man and the young 
woman come in all the new truth and power of logic, asking 
the high Calvinist why the sun stood still for Joshua, or why 
God ordered bloody wars, or why He helped Samson catch the 
foxes, or pull down a temple, and he is unable to.make any other 
reply than that “all things are possible with God.” This answer 
brings not the silence of peace and conviction, but the silence of 
contempt. The questioner knows well that God could make 
the sun stand still, but doubts whether he did so for a transient 
Joshua, The event must be as great as the divine interference. 
No orthodox clergyman can stand for a moment in the name of 
any known logic and defend his tenets of faith; and it is, there- 
fore, coming to pass that those young persons of the most cre- 
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dulity are gathered into his fold, while those strong in the reason- 
ing power of the century seek the broader Churches or remain in 
the outside multitude to furnish the infidel and atheist with 
anxious inquiries. 

More and more, as the years fly, will the orthodox clergymen 
realize their inability to defend their creeds, because, while logic 
is a growing faculty, the probability in their system is not a 
growing probability. It will be easier for the clergy to cease to 
be Calvinists and literalists than it will be for the rising genera- 
tion to cease to be reasonable. In this dilemma, it is easy to 
determine where the change of the future will come. <A great 
reconciliation must be brought about between Christianity and 
the improved common sense—between the Author of nature and 
the Author of religion, that faith and law may both have their 
places in the life of man. Faith will always be willing to believe 
in a world beyond this; in rewards for the righteous, and pun- 
ishment for the guilty; in a world to come not made with hands, 
as the world that now is was not made by human fingers. Faith 
will look backward and forward toward a great cause, but this 
looking will be founded upon the sublimity of the objects and 
upon the feeling that there are places in the universe where the 
word law must give place to the word God. It will be a mis- 
fortune if the pulpit shall continue to compel this faith to 
descend from these majestic heights, and embrace lovingly mir- 
acles which’ possess no bearing upon the life and hopes of 
mankind. 

The most powerful Christianity for the near future will be 
that one which shall make the person of Christ the center and 
circumference of its truth and emotions. All which prefigured 
or gently and slowly led toward that Nazarene perfection should 
be thought to have performed its mission when the Christ came, 
and should be discharged as a pilot is paid off and discharged 
when he has brought the great ship to its anchorage and home. 
This the high orthodox refuse to do. Having informed us that 
Moses was a school-master in the infancy of religion, they retain 
him, rod in hand, after Christ has turned infancy into manhood, 
and they send the world in its old age to the same master as though 
to study again the alphabet of salvation. The success of public 
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lecturers in raising a laugh any day and hour over the dogmas of 
‘ the Church, warn us that we who preach Christ must draw nearer 
that one theme, and must permit the modern mind to enjoy a 
wonderful liberty in making up its estimate of all those parts 
of the Bible and of creeds which do not involve the historic 
reality of Jesus as the adequate Saviour of all who imitate his 
virtues. 

Congregational independence is not the ideal. Here and 
there a clergyman may seek independence in order to find intel- 
lectual liberty, but perfect independence is not only a solitude— 
an isolation from the many minds and hearts which could keep 
the thinker from making a desert out of the Lord’s Garden, but 
it involves a loss of usefulness as to the work of missions at home 
and abroad, toward which desolate fields a denomination large 
and strong can reach out the hand of an empire and not of a child. 
The ideal Church will be one in which piety shall out-rank doc- 
trine; in which the words of Christ shall out-rank all the words 
of the law-giver, prophet, and psalmist; in which the spirit of 
Christ shall be the overwhelming proof of the presence of a 
Christian; in which the infinite variety of thought, interpreta- 
tion, belief, and dream shall be forgotten by hearts full of 
toleration and full of a friendship which shall make a brother- 
hood out of sentiment, character and duty rather than out of 
doctrines and definitions, 

Davin Swine. 





